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Cameo  C^Emamel  Limed  Cams 


Mt5.  AmeTlCd,  above  all  women,  is  particular  in 
what  she  sets  before  her  family.  With  her  modern 
conveniences,  with  color  in  the  kitchen,  with  radio  as 
an  active  source  of  new  ideas,  Mrs.  America  gives 
much  thought  to  appearance  in  her  home — and  espe- 
cially  in  her  pantry. 

Corn  must  be  the  right  color,  and  succotash ;  shrimp, 
crabmeat  or  lobster  do  not  get  to  the  table  unless 
they  look  right  when  the  can  is  opened. 

When  Mrs.  America  buys  foods,  she  buys  those 
that  have  passed  muster  before.  “Brands  that  I  have 
found  satisfactory  once,”  she  thinks,  “will  probably 
always  be  satisfactory.”  And  she’s  right  every  time 
if  the  brands  she  buys  are  packed  in  Canco  C' 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 

_  Ask  Canco  salesman  about  Canco  C'Enamel 

I  Lined  Cans  for  Fall  pac1{s  such  as  corn,  lobster, 

f  succotash,  clams,  shrimp,  crabmeat,  chicken, 

seafood  and  tripe. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  CALVANIZCD  IRON  •  FIBRE 
METAL  SIGNS  ANo'y^^^^^iS'^ISPLAT  FIXTURES 


Look  for  this  emblem  embossed 
in  the  bottom  of  Canco  C-Enamel 
Lined  Cans. 
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Now  only  J  to  telephone 
half  way  J^ross  the  ^ontinent 


cx  An  Advertisement  for  hell  Loftg  Distance  Telephone  Service 


Next  to  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  calls,  and  the  speed  with  which 
they  are  now  being  put  through,  the  most  surprising 
thing  about  them  is:  How  little  the  calls  cost. 

Picture  a  man  in  Smith  Center,  Kansas,  geographi¬ 
cal  center  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  new  station 
to  station  day  rates  he  can  now  “travel”  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  or  the  Pacific  coasts  and  return  for  $5.  From 
Chicago  one  can  go  to  New  York  and  back  for  $3 .2.5 . 
To  Los  Angeles  and  return  for  $6.15.  To  Dallas  and 
return  for  $3.X5.  All  the  way  to  London  and  back 
for  $48. 

Every  long  distance  call  is  a  round-trip  jour¬ 
ney.  In  a  long  distance  call  a  man  not  only 
speaks  what  is  in  his  mind  but  gets  the  answer. 


From  his  office  in  any  city,  a  man  whose  time  is  val¬ 
uable  can  speed  from  one  concern  and  market  to 
another,  regardless  of  distance,  in  a  few  minutes 
and  at  small  expense. 

A  Nashville  lumber  company  relies  on  long  dis¬ 
tance  calls  for  collecting  slow  accounts. 

A  Portland,  Oregon,  fruit  company  figures  iii 
sales  overhead,  where  the  telephone  is  used,  at  i%. 
Where  personal  solicitation  only  is  used,  7%. 

A  Chicago  miller,  by  a  telephone  call  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  costing  $3.10,  sold  60  carloads  of  flour  for  more 
than  $100,000. 

Why  not  let  Long  Distance  help  your  busi¬ 
ness?  What  distant  places  could  you  profitably 
reach  by  telephone,  now?  .  .  .  Number,  please? 
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Wheeling 

4  Spindle  Closing  Machine 


IN  a  single  ten  hour  day,  this  new  Wheeling  No.  60  Closing  Machine 
will  turn  out  84,000  Cans.  A  brief  description  of  the  Machine 
follows:  The  head  is  equipped  with  split  taper  Matrix  ring  to  take  care 
of  cans  out  of  round.  Seaming  head  is  interchangeable  with  single 
Spindle  Machine.  Has  four-roll  head,  with  two  first  and  two  second 
operation  seaming  roUs.  All  main  bearings  are  Timken  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings,  lubricated  with  Dot  high  pressure  grease  system. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  information  and  prices. 

Wheelieg 

Can  Comp€mv 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of-  the  Hoopcston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  surv'ey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26e  to  58e 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Corn.  A  copy  of  the  complete  surv'ey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre¬ 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super-sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in¬ 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


W rite  Us  Today  Jor  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  —  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Factories:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  *  HOOPESTON,  ILL.  •  HAYWARD,  CALIF. 


Belt  driven 
Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 
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'We  excel  Our  Labels 

rvTDes  1  cLre  tke  Hi>dvest  <Staivdai 

y\rtistic/)IRerit  0on^creial\&lue, 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

^tecKer  LitKogreipKic  <2>. 

RocKester,  N.^ 


Unless  you  use  the  MONITOR  Cherry 
Fitter,  you  do  not  know  the  joy  of  the  use  of 
the  perfect  machine. 

Put  in  the  late  model  of  MONITOR  FITTER. 
Watch  its  capacity-where  you  gain  over  other  ma¬ 
chines.  Note  the  few  pits  left  in  the  pitted  stock  - 
it  gets  you  within  the  requirements.  See  the  perfect 
condition  of  the  Pitted  Cherry  -  it  gives  your  pack 
the  needed  quality. 

There  is  every  reason  why  you  should  use  the 
machine  and  none  whatever  why  you  should  not. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins&Co.  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gray  Inc.,  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Francisco  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton.  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
{percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by  -  /  V  - 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  G>mpany  r’wRrreFOT'iW 

La  Porte,  Indiana  catawgueSmoI^ 

PRICES  I 


A  HAND  or  POWER 

OPERATED 

DOUBLE-SEAMER  ^ 


with  all  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  automatic 
machines. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


We  have  not  cheapened  it  because 
it  is  hand  driven.  It  has  cut  steel 
gears,  seaming  rolls  mounted  on 
ball-bearings.  Equipped  with  both 
pulley  and  crank. 
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Good  Labeling- 


applying  all  kinds  of  labels — plain,  embossed  or 
varnished,  heavy  or  light,  compact  or  loose  texture, 
varying  widths — 

cans  of  all  conditions — hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moist — 

all  kinds  of  atmospheric  conditions — 

KNAPP  -  Labelers  do  good  labeling  under  all  these 
conditions! 


^FRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 


KNAPPCO  gums  ana  pastes 
are  made  expressly  for  use  in 
Knapp  Labeling  Machines. 
Shipped  from  New  York  or 
Chicago. 


LABELING  BOXING  MACHINES 


CENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY 

San  Francisco  Baltimore 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 


Chicago 


Horizontal 


Cooker 


An  ideal  installation  for  a  small  plant  with  limited  space— easiest 
pressure  cooker  to  install  and  operate— ideal  for  lithographed  cans. 
Only  one  of  the  many  pieces  of  equipment  described  in  our  new 
catalog  which  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 

Write  for  your  copy  now. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO..  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


WCANN1NG%#  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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DEPENDABLE 

Unexcelled  plants  and  equipment  at 
strategic  points — 

Closing  Machines  that  "carry  the  load” — 

Research  Laboratories  checking  quality 
and  helping  canners  improve  methods — 

An  organization  of  experienced  can  men 
trained  to  produce  quality  and  render 
service — 

Continental  cans  and  service  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  Packers  who  are  meeting  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  quality  in  all  foods. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc. 


COAST  TO  COAST 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEANING 


BALTIMORE 
DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 


Factories  and  Sales  Offices : 

JERSEY  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
PASSAIC 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 
ROANOKE 
BOSTON 


ST.  LOUIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
CANONSBURG 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Eatablished  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  94.OO 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates  —  According  to 
space  and  location. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anon3nnous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


WHAT  CONVENTION  WORK— There  is  no  use 
denying  the  fact  that  when  the  canned  foods 
market  is  strong,  prices  high  and  the  canners’ 
warehouses  empty  or  emptying  fast,  it  is  hard  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  annual  canners'  conventions, 
whether  State  or  National.  Contentment  seems  to  dull 
interest  and  effort,  and  the  canners  either  remain  at 
home,  or  if  they  attend,  they  sit  quietly  in  their  seats 
and  “let  the  world  roll  on.”  “Sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,”  and  this  truism  applies  not  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  canners  and  this  industry,  but  to  all  hu¬ 
manity. 

The  builders  of  Convention  programs  must;  there¬ 
fore,  prepare  themselves  this  year  for  disappointment 
so  far  as  any  particular  interest  on  the  part  of  their 
members  is  concerned;  again — not  that  they  are  not 
interested,  but  that  they  will  not  exert  themselves  to 
show  it.  In  times  past  the  attendance  at  the  Conven¬ 
tions,  under  these  conditions,  would  be  very  light;  it 
used  to  be  said,  you  know,  that  when  the  warehouses 
are  empty  the  canners  will  not  come  to  the  meetings. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  that  pertains  now.  They 
have  money,  have  become  accustomed  to  leisure  and 
they  like  this  mingling  with  fellow-canners — and  they 
will  be  there,  but  more  for  the  good  time  there  is  in  it 
than  for  any  desire  to  work  or  be  worked. 

“In  times  of  peace  prepare  for  war”  is  a  hack- 
nied  old  expression,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  very  ap¬ 
propriate  right  now.  The  new  year  is  rapidly  coming 
on,  and  before  we  know  it  the  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  will  be  here  and  gone,  and  the  canners  left 
face  to  face  with  their  problems.  If  these  Conventions 
could  do  but  part  of  what  the  founders  of  the  Associa¬ 
tions  intended  them  for,  they  could  accomplish  won¬ 
ders  in  the  canned  foods  industry.  The  object  was  to 
call  together  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
industry  and,  by  conferring  together  on  their  common 
problems,  to  advance  the  interests  of  that  industry  as 
sensible  men  might  be  expected  to  do.  Their  interests 
are  identical,  and  what  benefits  one  must  benefit  all; 
and  their  interests  should  be  mutual,  so  that  what 
benefits  one  should  benefit  the  industry.  But  here  the 
canners  have  always  fallen  short,  if  not  down.  They 
have  lacked  that  confidence  in  each  other  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  associated  success.  This  is  gradu¬ 


ally  disappearing,  we  are  glad  to  say,  because  there 
was  never  any  real  reason  for  it :  the  lack  of  confidence 
came  from  ignorance  and  distrust.  Meeting  his  fel- 
low-canner  in  these  conventions,  all  have  learned  that 
the  other  fellow  is  a  square  and  upright  and  honest 
fellow,  intent  upon  holding  up  the  good  name  of  the 
business  and  promoting  its  welfare,  just  as  he  is,  and 
this  has  spread  widely  and  is  doing  good.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  every  canner  in  the  business  should  be 
present  at  his  State  and  at  the  National  Convention,  to 
meet  his  fellow-canners,  and  to  learn  that  they  are 
“dandy”  fellows,  men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  the  sort  they  may  have  been  painted  by 
some  competitor.  So  mqke  it  a  point  to  be  present  at 
your  State  Convention,  whether  you  are  a  member  or 
not.  You  will  be  welcomed,  and  there  will  be  no  force 
used  to  compel  you  to  join  the  Association.  No  man 
can  go  it  alone  in  this  day  of  severe  competition.  Your 
business  is  not  different  from  your  personal  or  family 
life :  you  would  not  attempt  to  move  your  family  away 
from  the  company  and  protection  of  your  community — 
to  isolate  yourself  from  what  is  known  as  civilization. 
Neither  should  you  hold  yourself  aloof  in  the  business 
world  from  your  fellow-canners.  They  can  help  you. 
and  you  cannot  stand  alone.  You  need  not  fear  that 
they  will  steal  your  business  from  you ;  from  your  asso¬ 
ciation  with  them  you  will  take  away  more  than  you 
give. 

We  feel  tempted  to  offer  to  the  builders  of  the 
convention  programs  this  Fall  and  Winter  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  stress  good-fellowship  and  better  acquaintance 
among  the  canners  themselves  rather  than  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  didactic  discussions  and  addresses  usual,  to 
the  end  that  there  might  be  created  within  the  industry 
a  broad  feeling  of  confidence  between  the  canners. 
There  is  nothing  the  industry  needs  as  much  as  this 
confidence  between  canners.  It  is  so  noticeable  by  its 
absence  that  every  man  outside  the  industry,  when  he 
first  comes  in  contact  with  the  canners,  wonders  at 
their  lack  of  faith  in  each  other.  If  that  faith  could 
be  enkindled  it  would  be  the  greatest  work  the  associa¬ 
tions  could  do.  You  know  that  you  are  all  right,  and 
so  is  the  other  fellow ;  then  why  shouldn’t  there  be  this 
faith?  Make  this  year’s  sessions  get-together  meet¬ 
ings  ;  aimed  to  acquaint  canners  with  canners,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  timid  or  backward  (the 
wall-flowers)  and  to  the  new-comers  to  the  meetings, 
that  they  gain  a  wide  acquaintance  among  fellow-can- 
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ners.  If  every  canner  who  has  been  led  to  think  his 
competitor  is  an  Imp  of  Hades  could  be  made  to  meet 
and  shake  the  hand  of  that  Imp,  he  might  change  his 
mind,  and  believe  him  to  be  an  Angel  of  brightness  for¬ 
evermore.  And  if  that  can  be  done  now,  it  will  be 
found  a  mighty  asset  next  Fall  when  the  price-cutters 
get  busy.  Then  when  a  canner  is  told  that  another 
canner  is  doing  the  unethical,  cutting  prices  and  giving 
special  discounts,  he  will  be  able  to  come  right  back 
with  confidence,  “You  are  a  liar;  he’s  not  that  kind  of 
a  man.”  Would  that  make  any  difference  in  the  selling 
of  canned  foods? 

After  all  that  should  be  and  is  the  main  work  of 
these  State  and  National  Conventions — to  make  the 
canners  better  acquainted  with  each  other  and  pro¬ 
mote  this  friendly  spirit  among  them.  The  real  work 
of  the  Conventions  is  done  in  small  committees,  in  the 
Sections,  where  direct  consideration  can  be  given  to 
the  particular  problems,  and  then  the  matter  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  whole  Convention  for  approval.  Of  late 
years  there  has  come  into  these  Conventions  another 
branch,  or  side  issue,  promoted  and  fostered  by  T.  E. 
Dye,  in  which  the  canners  attempt  to  do  some  things 
which  they  have  always  been  afraid  to  do  in  their  As¬ 
sociations,  and  afraid  without  good  cause,  we  have  al¬ 
ways  thought.  In  the  present  humor  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  at  least,  business  movements  such  as  these  are 
not  interfered  with,  provided  they  are  not  too  secre¬ 
tive,  that  they  give  an  accounting  to  the  public.  And 
that  can  always  be  done.  President-Elect  Hoover,  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  encouraged  these  actions,  the 
closer  business  affiliations  of  men  in  the  same  lines, 
and  we  may  expect,  therefore,  that  he  will  give  them 
even  wider  powers  in  the  years  to  come.  We  have 
watched  the  growth  of  these  Dye  Sections  with  a  lot 
of  interest,  because  we  hope  that  there  will  grow  from 
them  a  realization  of  the  need  of  some  co-operative 
effort  among  canners,  and  further  that  such  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  possible  and  is  working.  The  canners  need  to 
learn  that  they  must  band  together  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection,  and  this  movement  is  teaching  them  that.  So 
far  Old  Dame  Nature  has  been  a  good  friend  of  the 
effort,  and  we  hope  she  will  continue  such,  but  it  will 
be  whpn  she  forgets  herself  that  the  co-operative  spirit 
is  most  needed.  There  is  a  variance  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  or  otherwise  of  these  movements  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  Association  activities ;  but  so  far  they  would  seem 
to  be  within  the  Association  efforts  and  without  de¬ 
cided  friction.  We  have  remained  thoroughly  neutral 
in  this  case,  and  intend  to  remain  so,  as  time  will  work 
out  the  best  in  the  whole  movement,  and  it  now  looks 
as  if  it  could  only  be  for  the  betterment  of  the  canners, 
and  that  is  our  one  aim,  as  all  know. 

STRICT  ENFORCEMENT  OF  FRENCH  MARKET¬ 
ING  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CANNED 
ASPARAGUS 


ACCORDING  to  information  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  W.  L.  Finger  at  Paris,  asparagus 
packed  in  cans,  on  which  the  necessary  mark  of 
origin  is  indicated  through  a  metallic  plaque  soldered  to 
the  can,  is  not  admissible  into  France.  The  indication 
of  the  origin  required  by  the  law  must  be  stamped  on 
the  cans  themselves,  and  the  director  of  customs  states 
that  he  will  request  the  inspectors  at  the  ports  to  see 
that  the  law  is  strictly  compplied  with,  and  to  reject 
canned  food  of  which  the  country  of  origin  is  indicated 
by  a  plaque  soldered  to  the  can  instead  of  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law. 


WISCONSIN  CANNERS’  CONVENTION 
Program 

Tuesday,  November  13th 

9.30  A.  M. — Executive  Office,  Auditorium,  First  Floor. 

Meeting  of  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws:  J.  B.  Weix,  Chairman;  H.  A.  Verhulst,  C.  O. 
Davidson,  W.  A,  Lee,  W.  C.  Schorer. 

9.30  A.  M. — Kraut  Section,  Walker  Hall,  Auditorium. 

L.  Williamson,  Chairman;  W.  I.  Berg,  Secretary. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Peterson,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will 
hold  an  informal  conference  with  Kraut  Canners  at 
this  session. 

10.30  A.  M. — Corn  Section. 

Geo.  Schorer,  Chairman ;  Henry  Soltau,  Secretary. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Brink,  of  the  Department  of  Genetics 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will  hold  an  informal 
conference  with  Corn  Canners  at  this  session. 

2.00  P.  M. — General  Session. 

Opening  remarks  and  appointment  of  committees. 
President  J.  P.  Kraemer. 

Official  Grades  on  Canned  Foods — A  general  re¬ 
view  of  the  plan  and  suggestions  for  improvement. 
Fred  R.  Pulley,  Wisconsin  Department  of  Markets. 

General  Discussion  ^of  Official  Grades  and  Score 
Cards.  Paul  M.  Williams",  Senior  Marketing  Specialist, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Cannery  Waste  Treatment.  L.  F.  Warrick,  State 
Sanitary  Engineer;  W.  W.  Gallaher,  Assistant  State 
Sanitary  Engineer. 

Tuesday  Evening 

7.30  P.  M. — Theatre  Party  at  the  Palace-Orpheum, 
next  door  to  the  Schroeder  Hotel,  on  Wisconsin  Ave. 
Tickets  will  be  issued  at  the  Registration  Booth  in  the 
Auditorium  until  6.00  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  November  14th 

9.30  A.  M. — Pea  Section.  J.  P.  Kraemer,  presiding. 
Review  of  1928  Seed  Trials.  E.  J.  Renard,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Canners  Seed  Corporation. 

The  General  Situation  on  Seed  Peas.  C.  G.  Wood¬ 
bury,  Raw  Products  Research  Department,  National 
Canners  Association. 

Shall  We  Ask  the  Housewife  for  Her  Point  of 
View  ?  Miss  Ruth  Atwater,  Director  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics,  National  Canners  Association. 

A  Summary  of  Six  Years’  Work  on  Pea  Aphis 
Control.  J.  E.  Dudley,  Jr.,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Wednesday,  November  14th 

12.30  P.  M. — Ladies’  Auxiliary — Luncheon  and 
Bridge  Party.  Marquette  Room,  Hotel  Schroeder. 

2.00  P.  M. — General  Session. 

President’s  Address  and  Report.  J.  P.  Kreamer. 
Results  of  1928  Field  Laboratory  Work.  Dr.  E.  J. 
Cameron,  National  Canners  Association. 

Orderly  Merchandising  of  Consumer  Canned 
Foods.  Gordon  C.  Corbaley. 

*  Wednesday  Evening 

Banquet  and  Informal  Dance,  Hotel  Schroeder. 
Banquet  speakers:  B.  C.  Nott,  President  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association;  H.  E.  Lincoln,  President  National 
Food  Brokers  Association ;  H.  C.  Spillman,  Educational 
Director  Remington  Rand  Co.,  New  York. 

Thursday,  November  15th 

9.30  A.  M. — Meeting  of  Beet  Section. 

10.00  A.  M. — Meeting  of  Bean  Section. 

1.30  P.  M. — Business  Session. 

Secretary’s  Report,  Treasurer’s  Report,  Traffic 

Department’s  Report,  Election  of  Officers,  Adjourn¬ 
ment. 
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Better  Methods  of  Canning  Crops  Production 

By  C.  B.  SAYRE 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


Treating  Pea  Seed  With  Organic  Mercury  Compounds 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  for  two  years  to 
determine  the  value  of  treating  pea  seed  with  organic 
mercury  compounds.  Certain  widely  advertised  brands 
of  seed  disinfectants  have  been  used  in  these  tests. 
Since  temperature  and  soil  moisture  are  important  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  the  germination  of  peas  and  would  most 
likely  be  factors  influencing  the  efficacy  of  these  seed 
treatments,  early  and  late  plantings  were  made  each 
season  for  this  test.  In  1926  both  healthy  seed  and 
seed  heavily  infected  with  pea  blight  "  were  treated 
to  determine  whether  any  benefit  from  the  seed  treat¬ 
ment  was  due  to  control  of  seed-borne  disease  or  due 
to  the  checking  of  unfavorable  organisms  in  the  soil. 
In  1927  only  seed  that  was  free  from  diseases  was  used 
in  this  test.  All  tests  were  in  triplicate.  Field  plant¬ 
ings  were  made  of  all  lots. 

In  1927  the  germination  of  the  late  planting 
(May  15)  of  all  lots  was  so  exceedingly  poor  that  it 
was  recorded  as  a  crop  failure  and  the  entire  planting 
was  plowed  up.  Apparently,  poor  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  due  to  a  very  heavy  rain  after  planting,  was 
responsible  for  the  poor  stand.  The  treated  seed  ger¬ 
minated  equally  as  poorly  as  the  untreated  seed. 

In  general,  the  seed  disinfectants  increased  the 
yields  sufficiently  to  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
treatment.  The  benefit  from  the  seed  treatment  was 
apparently  due  principally  to  protection  of  the  seed 
from  root  rots  and  other  unfavorable  organisms  in  the 
soil. 

Inoculation  of  Pea  Seed 

Seed  of  Alaska,  Green  Admiral  and  Horsford  were 
inoculated  with  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  in  1926  and 
sown  in  comparison  with  uninoculated  seed  of  the  same 
strains.  This  was  in  a  region  where  canning  peas  had 
been  grown  for  a  number  of  years  and  apparently  the 
nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  were  already  present  in  the 
soil,  because  the  peas  which  were  not  artificially  inocu¬ 
lated  developed  an  abundance  of  root  nodules  and  there 
was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  inoculated 
peas  and  the  untreated  ones.  This  experiment  is  to  be 
repeated  in  a  different  area  where  it  is  thought  that  the 
nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  may  not  be  present  in  the 
soil. 

Conflicting  results  have  been  secured  by  growers 
and  canners  in  different  parts  of  the  State  in  using  the 
nitrogen  inoculation  for  peas.  In  some  cases  negative 
results  were  due  to  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  growers 
in  using  the  inoculated  seed.  A  common  mistake  which 
greatly  reduces  the  inoculation  is  to  sow  fertilizer 
through  the  same  spout  with  the  peas.  This  is  likely 
to  be  particularly  injurious  if  the  seeds  are  still  moist 
from  the  inoculation.  It  is  better  to  sow  the  fertilizer 


>'■’  Diseased  seed  carried  the  following  organisms :  Alierrvaria 
sp.,  10  per  cent;  A.  pisi,  8  per  cent;  M.  pinodes,  4  per  cent; 
A.  pinodella,  4  per  cent;  and  Ftisarium  sp.,  2  per  cent,  as  shown 
in  Bulletin  No.  547  of  this  Station. 


before  the  peas  are  planted,  and  then  sow  the  peas  in  a 
separate  operation. 

Likewise,  treating  the  seed  with  organic  mercury 
compounds  will  destroy  any  inoculation  of  the  seed  with 
nitrogen-gathering  bacteria.  Seed  to  be  inoculated  with 
nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  is  most  likely  to  give  bene¬ 
ficial  results  if  the  peas  are  to  be  planted  in  soil  on 
which  peas  have  not  been  grown  before  or  for  a  number 
of  years  past.  Peas  will  not  thrive  in  a  very  acid  soil, 
and  the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  cannot  live  in  such 
a  soil.  If  the  acidity  of  the  soil  has  been  corrected  by 
the  application  of  limestone,  the  soil  could  be  used  for 
peas.  In  this  case  inoculation  of  the  seed  with  nitro¬ 
gen-gathering  bacteria  would  most  likely  give  beneficial 
results.  The  lack  of  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  in  a 
soil  is  indicated  on  soils  where  peas  do  not  develop  nod¬ 
ules  on  the  roots.  On  such  soils  inoculation  of  pea  seed 
would  likely  be  a  profitable  practice. 

Testing  Pea  Seed  Stocks 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  pea  seed  used 
in  this  State  and  to  determine  the  more  reliable  sources 
of  seed,  the  various  stocks  of  seed  used  by  the  canning 
industry  in  the  State  were  tested  in  1926  and  1927  for 
germination,  varietal  purity  and  trueness  to  type.  Over 
150  strains  of  seed  were  tested  each  year,  and  detailed 
reports  were  sent  to  the  canners  who  submitted  seed 
for  trial.  Valuable  information  was  thus  obtained  and 
these  tests  will  be  continued,  as  it  is  believed  that  this 
impartial  testing  of  seed  stocks  year  after  year  will 
show  the  consistently  reliable  sources  of  seed  and  tend 
to  eliminate  the  unreliable  sources  and  to  improve  the 
average  quality  of  canning  pea  seed  used  in  this  State. 

Pea  Breeding 

There  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  improvement 
of  varieties  of  canning  peas.  With  the  needs  of  the 
canning  industry  in  mind,  a  program  of  pea  breeding 
has  been  started.  A  number  of  crosses  have  been  made 
from  which  it  is  hoped  that  better  varieties  may  be  de¬ 
veloped.  It  requires  several  years  to  fix  the  characters 
of  a  new  variety  by  selection  and  to  test  new  varieties. 
This  work  will  be  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  and  al¬ 
though  progress  is  being  made,  results  in  the  form  of 
new  varieties  cannot  be  expected  for  a  number  of  years. 

Grading  Pea  Seed  for  Size 

With  many  vegetable  crops  there  is  a  definite  ad¬ 
vantage  in  grading  the  seed  for  size  and  planting  each 
grade  separately.  Accordingly,  a  test  was  made  in 
1926  to  determine  the  practical  value  of  grading  pea 
seed  for  size  and  to  determine  the  effect  of  different 
sizes  of  seed  on  yield,  quality  and  uniformity  of  matu¬ 
rity.  Seed  of  the  Green  Admiral  variety  was  graded 
into  three  sizes,  as  follows : 

1.  Large  size  seed.  Seed  that  would  not  pass 
through  a  9-32-inch  sieve. 

2.  Medium  size  .seed.  Seed  that  would  pass 
through  a  9-32-inch  sieve  but  would  not  pass  through  a 
i/i-inch  sieve. 
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3.  Small  seed.  Seed  that  would  pass  through  a 
l^-inch  sieve.  .  ,  ^ 

This  was  stock  seed  furnished  for  planting  by  the 
local  cannery,  and  gave  the  following  proportions  of 
each  grade:'  -  ^  • 

Large  size  seed . " . .23.03  per  cent 

Medium  size  seed . 55.03  per  cent 

Small  size  seed . 21.34  per  cent 

An  equal  amount  by  weight  (224  pounds  per  acre) 
of  each  size  was  planted  separately  and  compared  with 
ungraded  seed.  The  results  were  entirely  negative  and 
there  was  apparently  no  advantage  in  grading  the  seed 
for  size.  The  peas  from  each  size  of  seed  and  from  the 
ungraded  seed  all  reached  the  canning  stage  and  were 
harvested  the  same  day.  Likewise,  when  the  shelled 
peas  were  graded  for  canning  they  yielded  almost  iden¬ 
tical  proportions  of  each  size  of  shelled  peas.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  this  test  an  equal  weight  of  each  lot  of 
seed  was  sown  per  acre.  Consequently,  this  resulted  in 
planting  a  greater  number  of  seeds  of  the  smaller  size, 
and  fewer  of  the  large  size  seeds. 

Sweet  Corn  Experiments — Grading  Seed  for  Size 
To  demonstrate  in  New  York  the  results  secured 
by  Hoffman**  in  Indiana  and  also  to  determine  the  value 
of  grading  seed  of  other  canning  varieties  of  corn,  tests 
were  made  in  1926  and  1927  of  graded  seed  of  Glolden 
Bantam,  Early  Evergreen  and  Country  Gentleman. 

The  corn  seed  for  this  experiment  was  graded  by 
running  it  through  a  Huntley  sample  pea  grader.  As  a 
result  of  this  grading,  the  following  proportions  of  each 
size  (corresponding  to  grade  size  of  peas)  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  Golden  Bantam: 


No.  1  size .  1.1  per  cent 

No.  2  size .  7.5  per  cent 

No.  3  size . 20.3  per  cent 

No.  4  size . 65.1  per  cent 

The  Golden  Bantam  seed  being  very  thick,  al¬ 
though  short,  graded  out  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
seed  in  the  No.  4  grade. 

For  planting  the  No.  1  size  was  discarded,  as  it 
contained  small,  very  inferior  seeds.  The  No.  2  and 
No.  3  sizes  were  then  combined  and  planted  as  the 
“small”  grade  of  seed,  while  the  No.  4  size  was  planted 
separately  as  the  “large”  grade  of  seed. 

The  Early  Evergreen  seed  was  longer  than  the 
Golden  Bantam,  but  not .  as  thick.  Consequently,  it 
graded  in  a  different  proportion,  the  largest  percentage 
being  in  the  No.  3  grade.  The  proportions  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

No.  1  size .  4.2  per  cent 

No.  2  size . 13.3  per  cent 

No.  3  size . 42.0  per  cent 

No.  4  size . 40.5  per  cent 

For  planting  this  experiment  the  No.  1  size  was 
discarded  as  the  seeds  were  markedly  inferior.  The 
No.  2  and  No.  3  sizes  were  combined  and  planted  as  the 
“small”  grade  and  the  No.  4  size  was  planted  separately 
as  the  “large”  grade. 

Country  Gentleman  has  such  slender  seeds  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  seed  came  through  the  No.  1  sieve. 
The  proportions  of  each  grade  were  as  follows: 

No.  1  size . 76.0  per  cent 

No.  2  size . 22.8  per  cent 

No.^3  size . . .  1.8  per  cent 

No:  '4  size . . . . . None 


^  Hoffman,  1.  C.  The  relation  of  size  of  kernels  in  sweet 
eorn  to  evenness  of  maturity.  Jour.  Agr.  Res.,  31, 1043-1053. 1925. 


Good  Resolutions 


New  Years  is  the  re- 
cognizecJ  time  for  good 
resolutions! 


But  why  wait  for  New  Years  Day? 
Good  resolutions  are  always  in  order. 
Right  now  is  the  time  to  make  resolutions 
for  your  next  year’s  pack.  It’s  too  late 
to  help  you  this  year  but  not  too  early  to 
plan  for  next  year.  Now  is  the  time  to 
check  up  on  the  “rat  holes’’  in  your 
plant.  What  changes  can  you  make  to 
add  profit  to  your  balance  sheet  ?  This 
is  the  time  to  decide  that. 


Let’s  take  a  walk  through  your  factory 
and  observe  its  operations.  What  would 
you  like  to  change  ?  Which  machine  is 
giving  trouble,  this  year?  Is  your  cook- 
room  satisfactory  ?  Getting  sufficient  ex¬ 
haust  ?  Are  you  cooling  your  product 
enough? 

A-B  Machines  built  especially  for  these 
purposes  operate  successfully  under  all 
conditions.  No  operating  speed  too  fast 
for  an  A-B  Machine,  no  hours  too  long 
for  A-B  to  be  on  the  job. 

A-B  machinery  is  built  to  save  you  money. 
Write  our  nearest  office  for  full  details. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MEG.  CO. 

Canning  Machinmry  Division  of  the  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 
San  Jose,  California  Lansing,  Michigan 

Third  &  Dillion  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

844  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Baltimore.  Md. 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO. 
Ogden,  Utah 


BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 
Hamilton.  Ontario 


BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
144  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Com  Tomato  Spinach  Snap  Beans 

Beet  Squash  Pumpkin  Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 

FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Smaller  sieves  would  be  needed  to  grade  out  the 
smaller  seeds  of  the  variety  more  accurately.  However, 
this  grading  proved  satisfactory  for  this  experiment. 
The  No.  1  size  was  planted  as  the  “small”  grade  and  the 
No.  2  and  No.  3  sizes  were  combined  and  planted  as  the 
“large”  grade.  A  revolving  type  of  grader  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  rapid  than  the  flat  sieve  type  pea  grader 
for  grading  sweet  corn  seed,  particularly  with  varieties 
such  as  Country  Gentleman,  which  have  long,  very 
slender  kernels. 

In  this  experiment  ungraded  seed  of  each  variety 
was  planted  at  the  same  time  for  comparison  with  the 
graded  seed.  The  resulting  difference  in  the  growth  of 
the  crop  from  graded  seed  was  quite  striking  and  the 
results  were  similar  with  all  three  varieties. 

At  the  time  the  plants  were  coming  through  the 
soil  there  was  no  marked  difference  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  grades  of  seed.  Ten  days  later,  however,  the  plants 
from  the  large  seed  were  appreciably  larger  and  more 
vigorous  than  those  from  small  seed.  With  each  vari¬ 
ety  the  plants  from  the  large  seed  developed  faster 
than  the  plants  from  the  small  seed.  The  difference 
was  especially  marked  at  the  time  the  various  lots  came 
into  tassel.  The  greater  uniformity  of  growth  from 
the  graded  seed  and  the  earlier  development  from  the 
large  size  seed  of  each  variety  was  plainly  evident  at 
this  time.  The  plants  from  the  large  seed  came  into 
tassel  six  days  earlier  than  the  same  varieties  planted 
at  the  same  time  with  the  small  seed.  The  plants  from 
ungraded  seed  were  intermediate  in  development,  with 
a  scattering  of  tassels  throughout  the  period,  and  plain¬ 
ly  lacked  the  uniformity  of  the  graded  lots. 

As  the  plants  reached  silking  stage  the  same  dif¬ 
ference  in  development  continued.  The  plants  from 
large  seed  came  into  full  silk  four  to  six  days  earlier 
than  plants  from  the  small  grade  of  seed  of  the  same 
variety.  Likewise,  there  was  greater  uniformity  of  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  graded  seed.  The  difference  in 
rate  of  growth  from  the  two  grades  of  seed  and  from 
the  ungraded  seed  is  shown  by  a  count  of  the  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  plants  in  silk  on  a  given  date.  The 
different  grades  of  seed  had  been  planted  on  the  same 
date.  The  Early  Evergreen  corn  was  examined  on  Au¬ 
gust  16.  Taking  1,000  hills  diagonally  across  each 
planting,  it  was  found  that  from  the  large  seed  there 
were  845  plants  in  full  silk,  from  the  small  seed  180  in 
full  silk,  and  from  the  ungraded  seed  there  were  211  in 
full  silk.  Three  days  later  the  count  was  from  large 
seed  2,015  in  full  silk,  from  small  seed  715,  and  from 
ungraded  seed  958  in  full  silk. 

At  canning  stage  the  same  difference  in  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  different  grades  of  seed  was  still  appar¬ 
ent,  Field  men  from  the  canning  factory  ordered  the 
lots  from  the  large  seed  of  each  variety  picked  from 
four  to  six  days  earlier  than  lots  of  the  same  varieties 
planted  with  small  seed.  They  were  also  satisfied  with 
one  picking  of  each  of  these  ungraded  lots.  The  lot  of 
each  variety  planted  with  ungraded  seed  gave  them 
more  difficulty  in  determining  when  it  should  be  har¬ 
vested  due  to  lack  of  uniformity  of  development,  and 
with  Golden  Bantam  they  required  two  pickings  of  the 
ungraded  lot. 

From  the  canner’s  standpoint  the  greater  evenness 
of  maturity  from  graded  seed  makes  it  much  easier  for 
the  field  man  to  determine  when  the  corn  is  in  prime 
canning  stage,  and  results  in  a  higher  quality  of  canned 
product,  due  to  a  smaller  percentage  of  hard  and  of  im¬ 
mature  ears. 


From  the  grower’s  standpoint  there  are  two  ad¬ 
vantages  in  grading  sweet  com  seed  and  planting  each 
grade  separately.  First,  the  greater  evenness  of  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  graded  seed  makes  it  unnecessary  to  go 
over  a  field  twice  in  harvesting.  The  lot  planted  with 
large  seed  will  mature  first  and  can  be  harvested  in  one 
picking.  A  few  days  later  the  lot  from  the  small  seed 
will  be  ready  to  harvest,  but  neither  lot  will  have  to  be 
picked  twice. 

Another  important  advantage  to  the  ^ower  in 
using  graded  seed  is  the  greater  accuracy  with  which 
the  corn  planter  can  be  set.  This  results  in  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  of  seed  and  a  much  more  uniform  stand  in 
the  field.  One  commercial  canner  who  has  graded 
Country  Gentleman  seed  for  four  years  reports  that 
where  they  formerly  used  10  pounds  of  ungraded  seed 
per  acre  they  now  use  only  31,4  pounds  of  graded  seed 
per  acre,  which  gives  them  a  uniform  stand  that  does 
not  require  thinning  or  hoeing  out  the  surplus  plants. 

The  large  seed  produced  slightly  greater  yields 
than  the  small  seed.  With  Country  Gentleman  the  dif¬ 
ference  was  6  per  cent  when  an  equal  number  of  seeds 
were  sown  per  hill.  The  small  seed  prduced  more  nub¬ 
bins  and  small  ears.  However,  this  difference  in  yield 
is  only  slight  and  may  be  offset  as  follows:  A  canning 
company  graded  Country  gentleman  seed  into  two  sizes 
for  3,500  acres  for  two  years.  The  corn  planter  was 
then  set  accurately  for  the  large  size  seed.  The  small 
seed  was  sown  wwith  the  same  setting  of  the  corn 
planter.  Obviously,  this  results  in  planting  more  of  the 
smaller  seeds  per  ace,  and  consequently  the  yield  per 
acre  is  slightly  greater  from  the  small  seed  than  from 
the  large  seed,  though  the  yield  per  plant  is  slightly  in 
favor  of  the  large  seed. 

Satisfactory  com  seed  graders  whiclj  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  the  different  varieties  of  sweet  corn  are  on 
the  market  and  their  operation  is  inexpensive. 


(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 

LICENSES  TO  DEAL  IN  VEGETABLES  AND 
FRUITS  PROPOSED 

Bill  Before  Congress  Would  Regulate  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  in  Fresh  Products  of  Farm 
From  the  United  States  Daily,  October  30,  1928. 

Licensing  of  commission  merchants  who  engage  in 
interstate  commerce  in  perishable  commodities  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  bill  (S.  1294)  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud¬ 
get,  and  which  is  on  the  legislative  calendar  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  possible  action  during  the  forthcoming  short 
session  of  Congress.  The  bill  was  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Borah  (Rep.) ,  of  Idaho. 

Explaining  the  objects  of  the  bill,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in  its  report  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  says: 

“This  bill  was  carefully  drawn  to  meet  a  situation 
involved  in  the  handling  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  under  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  committee 
to  those  perishable  agricultural  commodities. 

Amendments  Proposed 

The  committee  included  in  the  report  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wm.  M.  Jardine, 
to  Senator  McNary  (Rep.) ,  of  Oregon,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  letter  was  referred  to  the  Bureau  of 
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Where  the  Finest  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  are  Grown 


Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world’s  most  productive  agri¬ 
cultural  regions,  The  Heekin  Can  Company  for  years  has 
been  rendering  a  distinct,  personal  Service  to  the  canners  and 
packers  of  this  rich  territory.  ^  The  high  reputation  of  this 
company,  earned  entirely  by  quality  and  service,  should  interest 
every  progressive  canner  ^  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Heekin 
Cans. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY 


New,  Sixth  and 
Culvert  Streets 


HEEKIN  CANS 
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Budget.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  advised 
by  the  Bureau  of  Budget  that  the  proposed  legislation, 
if  amended  as  recommended,  would  not  be  in  conflict 
with  the  financial  program  of  the  President. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  of  Secretary  Jardine  is 
as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  the  following  report  is  submitted 
on  S.  1294,  a  bill  to  suppress  unfair  and  fraudulent  practices 
in  the  marketing  of  perishable  agricultural  commodities  in  in¬ 
terstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  licensing  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  that  receive  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  per¬ 
ishable  agricultural  commodities,  and  any  dealers  buying  any 
such  commodity  in  such  commerce,  and  of  any  brokers  engaged 
in  the  business  of  negotiating  sales  and  purchases  in  such  com¬ 
merce  of  any  such  commodity.  As  defined  in  the  bill,  the  term 
“perishable  agricultural  commodity”  includes  fresh  fruits  and 
fresh  vegetables,  poultry  and  poultry  products,  and  hay. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  any  persons  subject  thereto 
that  engage  in  unfair  or  dishonest  conduct  in  the  business  for 
which  they  are  licensed  may  have  their  licenses  suspended  or 
revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  bill  provides 
that  any  person  who  shall  at  any  time  carry  on  the  business  of 
a  commission  merchant,  dealer,  or  broker  without  a  license  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $500  for  each  such 
offense  and  not  more  than  $25  for  each  day  it  continues,  which 
will  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil 
suit  brought  thereby. 

If  this  bill  became  a  law,  every  person  subject  thereto 
would  be  required  to  give  a  bond  in  an  amount  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  department  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  bill  presents  a  most,  if  not  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  means  of  dealing  with  the  evils  sought  to  be  corrected,  such 
as  unwarranted  rejections  by  dealers  and  unfair  and  dishonest 
practices  by  those  subject  thereto. 

The  highly  perishable  character  of  most  of  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  increases  the  opportunity  for  unfair  conduct  on 
the  part  of  those  handling  them.  Owing  to  this  fact,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrict  the  definition  of 
“perishable  agricultural  commodity,”  which  appears  in  line  7 
on  page  2,  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  Then,  if  the  bill  were 
enacted  into  law,  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  observ¬ 
ing  its  effects  and  later,  if  deemed  advisable,  it  could,  of  course, 
be  extended  to  cover  other  products. 

The  Department,  over  a  year  ago,  without  specific  author¬ 
ity  therefor,  attempt  to  put  into  operation  a  plan  that  was 
designed  to  correct  some  if  not  all  of  the  same  evils  that  would 
be  reached  under  the  instant  bill  if  it  were  enacted  to  law.  This 
law  contemplated  the  voluntary  registration  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  dealers,  and  brokers  engaged  in  the  handling  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  investigation  of  complaints  against 
registrants  for  cause  after  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

It  also  contemplated  that  the  Department,  if  both  parties  to 
a  controversy  were  aereeable  hereto,  might  arbitrate  a  dispute. 
This  plan  is  more  fully  outlined  in  Service  and  Regulatory  An¬ 
nouncements  No.  97.  a  copy  of  which  is  attached. 

Owing  to  an  injunction  suit  brought  against  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  for  other  causes,  the  plan  was  not  nut  into 
effect,  although  several  hundred  commission  merchants,  brokers, 
dealers  and  shippers  had  signified  a  desire  to  narticipate  there¬ 
in.  If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  instant  bill  is  too  drastic  or 
if  for  any  other  reason  it  should  not  be  thought  advisable  to 
enact  the  same  into  law,  it  is  suggested  that  consideration  be 
given  to  providing  for  legislation  that  would  empower  the  De¬ 
partment  to  put  into  effect  the  principles  of  the  voluntary  plan 
outlined  above. 

The  following  snecific  suggestions  are  submitted  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  instant  bill: 

In  line  7  on  page  2,  the  word  “includes”  appears  in  the 
definition  of  the  term  “perishable  agricultural  commodity.”  It 
has  previously  l»en  suggested  that  the- term  “nerishable  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity”  be  defined  so  as  to  restrict  it  to  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables:  but  under  any  circumstances  it  is  suggested 
that  the  word  “includes”  be  changed  to  “means.” 

\t  the  end  of  line  18,  on  page  2.  appear  the  words  “the 
vendor.”  It  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  substitute 
the  word  “another”  for  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  language  defining 
the  term  “dealer”  be  suhstitutod  for  that  appearing  in  the  sixth 
parag’*aph  on  page  2  of  the  bill : 

“The  term  ‘dealer’^  means  any  person  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  buving  or  selling,  other  than  at  retail  any  perishable 
agricultural  commPditv  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce:  Pro- 
yided.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  producers  selling  prod¬ 


ucts  of  their  own  raising,  or  to  retailers  buying  less  than  car¬ 
load  quantities.” 

Many  shippers  engaged  in  selling  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  engage  in  unfair 
practices  analogous  to  those  followed  by  some  buyers  in  the 
terminal  markets,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  belieyed  that  the 
definition  of  the  term  “dealer”  should  be  so  worded  as  to  make 
it  plain  that  these  shippers  come  within  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

It  is  suggested  that  Section  2,  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  be 
changed  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

“This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  agricultural  co-operatiye 
association  in  its  dealings  with  its  members.” 

If  this  suggestion  is  adopted  it  would  make  the  bill,  if 
enacted,  include  co-operatiye  associations  in  so  far  as  it  was 
applicable,  but  would  exclude  transactions  between  an  associa¬ 
tion  and  its  members. 

In  line  24,  on  page  3,  after  the  words  “commission  mer¬ 
chant,”  it  is  suggested  that  the  words  “or  broker”  be  inserted. 

By  the  inclusion  of  these  words  the  paragraph  would  condemn, 
as  unlawful,  unfair  conduct  of  the  type  specified  therein  on  the 
part  of  commission  merchants  and  brokers,  whereas  the  para¬ 
graph  now  relates  only  to  commission  merchants. 

In  line  25,  on  page  3,  appear  the  words  “for  service.”  It 
is  recommended  that  these  words  be  eliminated.  This  would 
make  the  language  in  the  question  condemn  as  unlawful  any 
fraudulent  charge  whether  made  for  seirvice  or  otherwise. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  following  words  be  inserted  after 
the  word  “reject”  in  line  1  on  page  4  of  the  bill:  “or  fail  vo 
deliver  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,”  and  that 
the  word  “sold”  be  inserted  in  line  2  on  the  same  page  after  the 
word  “or”  and  the  words  “or  sold”  after  the  word  “bought”  in 
line  3  on  page  4  of  the  bill. 

UNWARRANTED  “DUMPING”  OF  PRODUCTS 
CONTROLLED 

Beginning  with  line  5,  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  appears  lan¬ 
guage  making  it  unlawful  for  any  commission  merchant  or 
dealer  to  discard,  dump,  or  destroy,  without  reasonable  course, 
any  perishable  agricultural  commodity  received  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  or  purchased  by  the  dealer.  If  a  dealer  has  pur¬ 
chased  any  agricultural  commodity,  in  times  of  peace  at  least, 
it  would  appear  questionable  whether  it  should  be  unlawful  for 
him  to  discard,  dump,  or  destroy  his  own  property.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore  suggested  that  the  words  “or  dealer”  appearing  in  line  5 
be  omitted,  and  that  the  words  “or  bought  or  contracted  to  be 
bought  by  such  dealer”  appearing  in  line  8  be  deleted. 

In  line  15,  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
words  “or  sold”  be  inserted  after  the  word  “bought”  and  that 
the  same  words  be  inserted  after  the  word  “bought”  in  line  10 
on  the  same  page. 

In  line  18,  on  page  4,  it  is  suggested  that  the  words  “truly 
and  correctly”  be  inserted  after  the  word  “promptly.” 

In  line  20,  on  page  4,  appears  the  words  “either  vendor  or 
shipper.”  If  these  words  perform  any  function,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  restrictive  one  and  hence  their  elimination  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

At  the  end  of  line  21,  on  page  4,  appear  the  words  “upon 
request  of  such  person.”  It  is  suggested  that  these  words  be 
eliminated.  With  these  words  a  part  of  the  law,  it  would  only 
be  unlawful  thereunder  for  a  commission  merchant,  dealer,  or 
broker  to  account  promptly  in  case  a  request  therefor  had  been 
made.  No  good  reason  appears  for  the  view  that  the  shipper 
should  be  called  upon  to  request  an  accounting  before  account¬ 
ing  is  actually  made. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  following  words  be  inserted  before 
the  word  “receiving”  in  line  24,  on  page  4  of  the  bill:  “buying, 
selling,  delivering,”  and  that  the  word  “the”  at  the  end  of  line 
24,  on  page  4,  be  stricken  out,  together  with  the  word  “buying” 
in  line  1  on  page  5  of  the  bill. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  have  been  made  upon  the  theory 
that  the  definition  of  the  term  “dealer”  previously  suggested 
may  be  adopted,  and  if  this  is  done  the  changes  last  suggested 
would  appear  in  order  so  as  to  make  the  prohibitory  provisions 
in  the  bill  correspond  with  the  definition  of  the  term  “dealer.” 

By  the  terms  of  Section  4  on  page  5  of  the  bill,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  every  person  subject  thereto  to  obtain  a  license  with¬ 
in  60  days  after  the  approval  of  the  act.  From  an  administra¬ 
tive  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  applicants 
for  licenses,  it  is  believed  that  this  period  is  much  too  short,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  the  words  “six  months”  be  substituted  for 
the  words  “sixty  days.” 

FEE  OF  $10  PROPOSED  FOR  ISSUING  LICENSE 

In  line  17,  on  page  5,  the  amount  of  the  fee  to  be  paid  by 
an  applicant  for  a  license  is  omitted.  It  is  suggested  that  this 
amount  be  made  $10  and  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph 
be  so  worded  as  to  require  each  applicant  for  a  license  to  pay 
an  annual  fee  of  $10  therefor.  If  this  is  done,  it  is  suggested 
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CORN  SHAKER 


Most  Corn  Conners  use  Ayars 
Corn  Shaker 

BECAUSE 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient 
shake. 

It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 
ABOUT  400  IN  USE  Lots  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to  labeling  machine  without 
handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn,  here  is  a  remedy — Use 
our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives  the  corn  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 

Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Manufacturers  of 


Pea  A.  Bean  Fillers,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
Peeler,  Beet  Slicer,  Process  Clock,  Tomato  Fillers,  Tomato  Washer  Trimmer  &  Scalder, 
Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Fxhauster,  Cooker,  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner,  Friction  Clutch 


J^ijjhio  graphed 
nted  in  colors  -  < 
shed  embossed 

Will  solve  yovir  Isabel  Problems 
and  increase  your  sales.  «  «  ^ 


The  United  States 

55  Beech  St.,  CINCINNATI 
98  N.  3rd  St.  BROOKLYN 
439  Cross  St.,  BALTIMORE 
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that  suitable  language  be  included  in  Section  11  providing  that 
a  license  may  be  suspended  for  failure  to  pay  the  annual  fee 
until  the  payment  thereof. 

In  line  25,  on  page  8  of  the  bill,  appear  the  words  “within 
90  days.”  It  is  suggested  that  the  words  “within  two  years” 
be  substituted  therefor.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  produce  business  it  handled,  it  might 
easily  be  over  90  days  before  a  shipper  knew  or  was  in  a  posi-  • 
tion  to  know  that  he  had  been  defrauded,  and  for  this  reason 
the  substitution  of  a  longer  period  for  the  filing  of  complaints 
is  suggested. 

The  bill  as  now  drawn  requires  every  person  subject  there¬ 
to  to  give  a  bond.  Although  the  Department  appreciates  that 
good  reasons  for  this  requirement  may  be  advanced,  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  losses  that  would  be  avoided  through  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  bonds  would  justify  the  expense  that  would  be  incurred 
in  requiring  their  execution. 

The  power  that  would  be  vested  in  the  Department,  if  the 
bill  were  enacted,  to  suspend  and  revoke  licenses  in  cases  justi¬ 
fying  such  action,  should  operate  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
those  who  might  otherwise  engage  in  improper  practices,  and 
on  account  of  the  protection  that  would  thus  be  afforded  ship¬ 
pers,  it  is  believed  that  the  requirement  with  respect  to  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  bonds  might  well  be  eliminated. 

A  number  of  the  States  have  laws  dealing  with  some  or  all 
of  the  subjects  covered  by  the  bill.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  any  of  such  State  laws  may  be  invalidated  through 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  is  suggested  that  language  to  the 
effect  that  this  act  shall  not  abridge  or  impair  any  State  statute, 
except  in  so  far  as  such  State  statute  is  inconsistent  herewith 
or  repugnant  hereto,  be  included  herein. 

RINGWORM  OF  THE  HANDS  AND  FEET 

By  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Recently  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Surgeon 
General  H.  S.  Gumming,  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  that  within  the  past  few 
years  throughout  the  whole  United  States  many  per¬ 
sons  have  been  affected  with  an  eruption  of  the  hands 
and  feet  that  is  most  marked  during  the  hot  weather. 
Information  is  slowly  spreading  among  the  public  that 
in  many  instances  this  trouble  is  due  to  infection  with 
a  ringworm  parasite.  Medical  knowledge  of  ringworm 
of  the  hands  and  feet  is  comparatively  recent. 

The  disease  is  remarkably  frequent,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  at  least  one-half  of  all  adults  suffer  from  it  at 
some  time.  In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  a  care¬ 
ful  survey  of  all  students  showed  that  over  60  per  cent 
were  affected  with  the  ringworm  organism.  This  work 
was  definitely  proven,  and  not  mere  clinical  diagnosis, 
for  organisms  were  found  in  all  cases.  It  is  met  with 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  is  more  frequent  in 
the  South  than  in  the  drier  and  colder  climates. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  Gulf  States  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  population  has  had  the  disease  at  some  period. 
Almost  everyone  who  uses  a  swimming  pool,  a  golf 


club,  an  athletic  club  or  any  place  where  there  is  a  com¬ 
mon  dressing  room  has  the  infection  upon  his  feet.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  development  of  club  life, 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  swimming  pools, 
and  probably  the  general  tendency  of  the  American 
public  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  hotels,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  increase  in  this  disease. 

Ringworm  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  caused  by  a 
vegetable  parasite  which  is  a  distant  cousin  of  the  well- 
known  mould  that  grows  upon  stale  bread.  In  addition 
to  living  upon  the  human  body,  it  can  probably  live  and 
grow  elsewhere,  and  can  resist  drying  for  a  long  time. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  remarkable  resistant  organism,  for  it 
takes  at  least  fifteen  minutes  of  boiling  to  kill  one. 
There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  ringworm  parasite 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  are  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cure  than  are  others.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
present  time  more  exact  knowledge  on  this  point  is 
needed. 

Any  type  of  person  can  be  affected,  whether  well 
or  ill.  Food  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease.  The 
disease  is  much  more  prevalent  during  heated  spells. 
Any  occupation  that  entails  longcontinued  heating  of 
the  feet  may  be  a  predisposing  cause  or  may  aggravate 
an  attack.  Hot  floors  are  bad.  Feet  should  not  be  kept 
upon  a  radiator. 

The  disease  is  usually  acquired  by  walking  bare¬ 
footed  where  the  unshod  have  trod.  Bath  mats  are 
justly  blamed,  and  it  is  probable  that  ringworm  can  be 
acquired  from  them  just  as  warts  upon  the  soles  of  the 
feet  can  be.  As  already  mentioned,  common  dressing 
rooms  are  probably  the  most  frequent  places  where  the 
disease  is  picked  up.  However,  it  can  also  originate  in 
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hotels  and  from  the  use  of  infected  towels  or  soap. 
There  is  no  good  proof  that  the  water  in  swimming 
pools  is  in  any  way  responsible. 

In  many  instances  feet  or  hands  alone  are  affected, 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  traces  of  the  condition 
can  be  found  upon  both.  In  its  mildest  form  the  dis¬ 
ease  exists  as  either  a  little  cracking  or  a  little  scaling 
between  the  toes.  In  many  instances  the  so-called  soft 
corn  is  really  due  entirely  to  infection  with  ringworm 
parasites.  Other  common  types  of  lesion  are  those  in 
which  there  are  either  few  or  many  blisters,  a  diffuse 
scaly  eruption,  and,  lastly,  wart-like  growths.  Any 
portion  of  the  hands  or  feet  may  show  one  of  these 
eruptions.  Rarely  they  may  extend  as  high  as  the  el¬ 
bows  or  knees.  When  the  blisters  break  fluid  always 
escapes  to  the  surface,  and  there  is  a  wet  oozing  sur¬ 
face  that  usually  becomes  covered  with  scabs.  Itching 
is  frequently  intense. 

In  a  few  cases  pus  infection  occurs  and  rarely  ab¬ 
scesses  may  develop.  These  may  be  upon  the  hands  or 
the  feet  or  in  the  lymphatic  glands  which  drain  the  in¬ 
volved  areas.  This  is  the  condition  sometimes  known 
as  “blood  poisoning.”  Fortunately,  it  is  rarely  serious. 

In  many  people  the  disease  is  by  no  means  a  mild 
one.  Out  of  161  consecutive  cases  it  was  found  that 
14  were  totally  disabled  and  32  partially  disabled.  In 
some  instances  this  disability  lasted  as  long  as  three 
months. 

In  certain  cases  the  body  gains  some  resistance 
against  ringworm  organisms,  just  as  it  does  against 
many  other  infectious  diseases.  However,  one  attack 
does  not  aid  in  guarding  against  subsequent  ones.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  the  ringworm  or¬ 
ganisms  exist  deep  down  in  the  skin,  and  this,  of 
course,  is  the  reason  why  they  are  so  difficult  to  kill. 

A  few  other  conditions  may  resemble  ringworm 
infection.  Yeast  may  grow  between  the  fingers  or  toes 
and  give  rise  to  lesions  that  closely  resemble  those 
caused  by  ringworm.  The  blisters  of  poison  ivy  may 
have  a  superficial  resemblance.  It  is  often  alleged  that 
poison  ivy  recurs  each  year  upon  the  hands  of  some  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  in  many  instances  the  trouble  is  due  to  a 
ringworm  infection.  Many  persons  know  that  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  house  primrose  plant  is  frequently  followed 
by  blisters  upon  the  fingers,  and  more  rarely  the  hands, 
wrists,  and  even  face.  This  condition,  too,  has  been 
mistaken  for  ringworm.'  In  fact,  almost  any  type  of 
chemical  or  mechanical  irritation  may  be  responsible 
for  skin  troubles  that  closely  resemble  those  caused  by 
ringworm. 

The  disease  never  invades  the  scalp,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
cessively  rare  upon  either  the  face  or  body.  Almost  all 
cases  can  be  temporarily  cleaned  up,  and  apparently 
about  50  per  cent  can  really  be  cured.  Because  of  the 
great  frequency  of  the  disease  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  a  fresh  outbreak  is  due  to  a  recurrence  or  to  a 
new  infection. 

An  individual  affected  with  ringworm  should  not 
use  a  bath  mat.  It  is  much  wiser  to  step  upon  a  section 
of  newspaper  and  to  burn  that.  Likewise,  the  affected 
person  should  be  most  scrupulous  about  having  his  own 
towels  and  soap,  and  his  socks,  slippers  and  shoes 
should  be  worn  by  no  one  else.  The  use  of  light  canvas 
slippers  in  dressing  rooms  would  probably  result  in  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  disease.  The 
floors  of  these  dressing  rooms  should  be  washed  and 
frequently  treated  with  antiseptic  solutions.  A  person 
in  the  active  st^ige  of  ringworm  should  certainly  sleep 


alone.  Likewise,  in  the  presence  of  lesions  upon  the 
hands,  he  should  not  dance,  drive  a  car  unless  with 
gloves,  hold  to  car  straps  or  touch  any  object  which 
others  might  also  touch.  It  is  possible  that  doorknobs 
may  convey  the  infection  much  more  frequently  than 
we  know. 

There  is  no  type  of  serum  which  has  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  condition.  A  person  suffering  from  the 
disease  should  soak  the  affected  parts  in  salt  solution 
at  least  once  a  day.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a 
common  type  of  treatment  for  infections  in  all  hos¬ 
pitals.  Practically  every  known  type  of  septic  has  been 
employed,  but  no  one  has  met  with  universal  commen¬ 
dation.  Almost  every  physician  has  his  own  favorite 
method  of  treatment.  Very  light  doses  of  the  X-ray 
frequently  exert  a  most  beneficent  influence,  but  they 
do  not  prevent  the  disease  from  returning.  It  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  noted  that  those  going  to  the  seashore 
and  exposing  themselves  to  the  sun  and  salt  water 
often  recover  in  a  short  space  of  time.  This  observa¬ 
tion  has  led  to  the  use  of  ultra-violet  light,  and,  under 
medical  supervision,  this  remedy  is  often  of  great  aid. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  a  marked  burn  is  not  produced. 
Of  course,  infected  stockings,  slippers  or  gloves  must 
never  be  worn. 

OHIO’S  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

As  Seen  by  the  Dayton  Journal 


The  direct  stake  city  people  have  in  the  production 
of  Ohio  farms  and  the  weather  which  influences 
that  production  is  shown  in  no  stronger  way  than 
by  statistics  connected  with  the  canning  industry. 
When  production  is  good  canners  are  busy,  easier  prices 
can  be  expected.  And  when  production  falls  off,  can¬ 
ning  is  reduced  and  prices  naturally  go  up. 

This,  statistics  issued  by  the  canning  industry  in¬ 
dicate,  will  be  the  experience  this  year.  The  canning 
of  sweet  corn  has  been  completed  and,  according  to 
Ohio  canners,  the  yield  this  year  is  not  50  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop.  The  same  condition  prevailed  last  year, 
but  then  there  was  a  carry-over  from  1926.  With  this 
carry-over  missing  and  the  crop  only  about  50  per  cent 
of  normal,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  will  fall  consid¬ 
erably  below  demand  if  it  remains  normal. 

In  1925  a  total  of  24,500,000  cases  of  sweet  corn 
were  packed  in  the  United  States.  In  1926  the  total 
dropped  to  19,500.000,  and  in  1927  to  a  little  over  10,- 
000,000  cases.  With  the  1928  pack  not  over  that  figure 
and  old  surpluses  consumed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  days 
of  cheap  corn  are  over  for  the  time  being. 

The  same  holds  true  for  tomatoes,  according  to 
canners’  reports.  Discouraging  crop  reports  have  been 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  tomato  canning  district. 
The  crop  is  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield. 
The  shortage  was  caused  everywhere  by  the  same 
causes,  early  rains  followed  by  drouth. 

Because  of  the  high  quality  of  Ohio  canned  foods, 
the  output  of  the  fields  and  orchards  of  this  state  are 
always  in  keen  demand.  The  shortness  of  the  crop 
hence  will  mean  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  producer  and  a  shrinkage  in  the  business  of 
one  of  the  state’s  chief  minor  industries.  Incidentally, 
city  people  who  fail  to  appreciate  what  a  big  factor 
weather  is  in  the  business  of  the  farmer  and  those  who 
handle  his  marketable  production  must  be  enlightened 
bv  the  figures  produced  by  the  canning  industry  of  the 
state. 
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OF  THE  GREATEST  ASSETS  OF  PFAUDLER  GLASS-  f 
LINED  EQUIPMENT  IS  THE  DIVERSITY  OF  PRO-  / 
DUCTS  WHICH  CAN  BE  Safely  HANDLED  IN  111 


The  Edgett-Burnham  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  use  a  battery  of  standard  model  “A"  single 
shell  storage  tanks  for  storing,  mixing  and  heating  vegetable  brines  and  syrups. 


"Y^ITHOUT  exception  the  diver- 
sified  applications  of  Pfaudler 
Glass-Lined  Equipment  in  the  food 
industries  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
type.  What  could  give  greater 
proof  of  the  profitable  service  it  is 
rendering  thousands  of  users? 

Unlike  any  other  type  of  proces¬ 
sing  machinery,  glass-lined  equip¬ 
ment  remains  inert  to  the  actions 


of  acids,  organic  as  well  as  inorg¬ 
anic.  The  benefits  resulting  are, 
of  course,  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  form  of  purer  products 
having  natural  color  and  flavor 
and  which  have  established  a 
new  standard  of  quality. 

Let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  our 
vast  experience  in  this  field.  We 
attach  no  obligation  for  this  service. 


THE  PFAUDLER  CO.,  Canning  Dtvision,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES: 

NEW  YORK  ELYRIA,  O.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

8  W.  40th  Street  The  Pfaudler  Co.  1442  Conway  Bldg.  122  New  Montgomery  St. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


CALIFORNIA 

Company  Reorganized — The  Shaw  Family,  Inc., 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  has  been  reorganized  since  the  recent 
fire,  which  caused  quite  a  loss,  and  is  preparing  to  en¬ 
gage  in  business  on  even  a  larger  scale  than  ever.  The 
capital  is  being  increased,  the  cannery  will  be  enlarged 
and  channels  of  distribution  will  be  expanded.  Elton 
R.  Shaw  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  ;  J.  H.  McCullough  has  been  made  vice-president, 
and  Elton  S.  Shaw,  secretary  and  production  manager. 

Coast  Representatives — Mailliard  &  Schmiedell,  of 
San  Francisco,  have  been  made  Pacific  Coast  selling 
representatives  of  the  Seville  Olive  Company. 

Growers  After  Cannery — Sutter  County  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Growers,  headed  by  Francis  E.  Laney,  are  consid¬ 
ering  the  building  of  a  cannary  either  at  Yuba  City  or 
Marysville,  Cal. 

TRI-STATES 

Office  Moved — The  Talbot  Packing  and  Preserving 
Company  is  now  occupying  its  new  quarters  in  the 
Stewart  Office  Building,  Easton  Md. 

Visiting — Howard  Proctor  finds  time  to  get  away 
from  his  canning  business  at  Delta  to  make  an  extended 


New  Office  Building — The  Easton  Canning  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  constructed  a  new  office  building  at  its 
Hillsboro  plant  with  all  the  comforts  of  home,  shower 
bath  and  everything. 

Back  to  Winter  Quarters — Philip  Gradman,  of  the 
Melrose  Canning  Company,  has  moved  from  his  sum¬ 
mer  home  at  Melrose  to  his  winter  home  in  Hanover. 
Phil  has  not  been  in  the  canning  business  long,  but  he 
has  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  packer  of  fancy  goods. 
Reputation  ?  Ah,  yes,  and  the  prices  that  go  with  it. 

Closes  Home  for  Winter — Harry  Kimmey,  the 
genial  postmaster  at  Westminster,  has  closed  his  home 
for  the  winter  and  is  staying  at  Hotel  Westminster. 

Preparing  for  Big  Meeting — Secretary  Shook  ad¬ 
vises  that  reservation  for  the  Decembers  meeting  are 
already  being  made  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel. 
Under  the  present  condition  of  the  market  the  spirit  of 
all  conventions  this  fall  will  be  more  in  line  with  bright¬ 
ness. 

MARKET  FOR  CANNING  EQUIPMENT  IN  HAITI 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Martin,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Markets,  Port-au-Price,  Haiti,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  states 
that  the  Haitian  organization,  of  which  he  has  recently 
been  given  charge,  is  experimenting  with  various 


methods  of  preparing  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  export,  and  may  be  able  to  give  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  small  scale  canning  equipment  some  business  in 
the  near  future.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  all  in¬ 
terested  American  firms  send  copies  of  their  cata¬ 
logues,  price  lists  and  other  descriptive  literature  to 
Mr.  Martin  at  the  above  address. 

RAILROAD  RATE  DECISIONS 

Decision  on  Rates  from  Wisconsin  to  East — 
Rates  on  canned  foods  in  carloads  from  points 
in  Wisconsin  to  destination  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  New  England,  are  found  not  to  have  been 
unreasonable  in  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  case  (Docket  17906)  involving  such 
rates.  The  Commission  has,  therefore,*  ordered  the 
complaint  dismissed. 

CV.LIFORNIA  -  Arizona  -Rates  Prescribed  —  New 
rates  on  canned  foods,  including  salmon,  and  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  from  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  groups  of  shipping  points  in  California  to 
various  destinations  in  Arizona,  are  prescribed  in  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  found  existing  rates  unreasonable.  The 
new  rates  are  required  to  be  stablished  by  December  3. 

U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES  AND 
TOMATO  PASTE 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  into  the  United  States 
during  September  and  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1928,  compared  with  imports  for  the  same 
periods  of  1927.  The  tables  have  been  compiled  from 
figures  released  by  the  Statistical  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce : 

CANNED  TOMATOES 

Country  of 

origin  September,  1927  September,  1928 
Pounds  Dollars  Pounds  Dollars 

Italy .  12,709,483  $727,642  3,817,355  $202,185 

Others .  59,650  2,970  2,755  236 

Total..  12,769,133  $730,612  3,820,110  $202,421 

First  9  mos.  1927  First  9  mos.  J928 

Italy .  45,831,965  $2,631,023  43,134,765  $2,479,294 

Others....  276,516  13,169  324,046  15,018 

Total..  46,108,481  $2,644,192  43,458,811  $2,494,312 

TOMATO  PASTE 


September,  1927  September,  1928 


Italy . 

Others.... 

1,223,440 

5,924 

$121,315 

553 

650,334 
•  20 

$60,768 

4 

Total.. 

Italy . 

Others.... 

1,229,364 

9,584,436 

16,066 

$121,868 

$965,689 

1,628 

650,354 

6,140,329 

506 

$60,772 

$621,551 

67 

Total.. 

9,600,502 

$967,317 

6,140,835 

$621,618 
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THE 


BRAND  OF 


r 


XlNPLAXna 


t/MBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


Die  MELlNGRirriTH  C9 


PHONE— CARDIFF  514 

-  CABLE  - 

•ELIN  —  CARDIFF’ 


LIMITfi/D 

cARDirr 

soirramEs 


CODES - 

BENTLEYS - 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  wedc  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Burt  Labeler,  electrically  driven,  for  No.  3  cans 
1  Burt  Labeler,  adjustable  for  No.  2  cans  and 
smaller. 

Address  Box  A-1603  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


For  Sale— Peanuts 


FOR  SALE— Buy  Peanuts  direct  from  growers  and 
roast  them  yourself.  10  lbs  $1.50;  25  lbs  $3.00;  100 
lbs  $10.00;  500  lbs  $40.00.  Prompt  shipments.  Re¬ 
ference  this  paper. 

J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


Wanted — Partner 


PARTNER  WANTED— Colorado  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
experienced  canner  or  superintendent  with  capital  to  buy  con  - 
trolling  stock  in  a  small  cannery  continuously  operated  for  the 
past  ten  years;  a  healthy  climate  for  your  family;  ideal  schools 
and  living  conditions;  irrigation  grows  excellent  Snap  Beans, 
Beets,  Peas  and  Tomatoes. 

Write  Box  168,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  packing  of  Soups 
such  as  Vegetable  Soup,  Tomato  Soup  and  Pea  Soup,  also  mixed 
Vegetable  ^up.  Address  with  references  and  salary  expected: 

Phillips  Packing  Company 

Cambridge,  Md.  U.  S.  A. 

WANTED— Salesmen  experienced  and  willing  to  work  retail  trade 
on  canned  vegetables  six  to  seven  months  of  year,  balance  of 
time  in  factory.  To  take  effect  January  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1613  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Competent  warehouseman,  one  that  understands  oper¬ 
ating  and  adjusting  labeling  machines  thoroughly.  Please  state 
salary,  also  fnrhish  references. 

Box  223,  Savannah,  Georgia. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  canning  factory,  located  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Indiana.  Equipped  to  pack  No.  2,  2J,  3  and  10 
Tomatoes  also  Tomato  Pulp.  Capacity  600  acres. 
Very  low  price  will  be  made  if  sold  soon. 

Address  Box  A-1609  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted —  Miscellaneous 


WANTED— To  buy  Armsby  1911  Code.  Please  quote 
price.  Willard  G.  Rouse,  Inc.,  Easton,  Md. 


We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business.  Liberal 
advances  will  be  given  on  consignment  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

Address  Box  A-1598  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
rearranging,  installing  and  operating  machinery  in  Corn  canning 
plants.  Can  save  salary  in  increase  number  of  cans  per  ton  of 
Corn  delivered  Available  November  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1610  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  with  reliable  concern  as  manager  or  superint¬ 
endent.  Fruit  or  Vegetable  cannery.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  the  past  nine  years  as  manager.  Could  make  change 
January  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1611  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  Superintend'^nt  Processor,  in  canning  factory. 
Can  build  new  plant,  install  machinery  or  reconstruct  an  old 

?ilant,  can  do  anything  about  a  canning  factory.  Good  re- 
erences. 

Address  Box  B-1612  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  by  experienced  salesman  or  specialty  man, 
for  Broker  or  Canning  House.  Preferably  between  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  References  furnished. 

Address  Box  B-1614  care  Canning  Trade. 


Gliies.GumsA  Pastes 
For  Every  Purpose 
Write  For  Samples 

THE  ARABOL  MFG. CO. 
AKAttUL  new  YORK  IlOE  42’“>ST.  ' 

CHICAGO:  (CICERO)  ILL 
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Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 

Are  You  Contemplating 

Quality  Improved 

the  Packing  of  a 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

New  Product  in  1929? 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

We  can  help  you! 

Formulae  of  all  sorts  develop¬ 
ed,  tested  and  put  into  pro- 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

duction. 

The  Hydro-Geared 

Pea  Grader 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

i  Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclar-Scott  Company 

CHEMISTS  &  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

15  S.  Gay  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

_ _ ___ _ _  _ 

First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


SAFETY 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— Ao  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


ZASTRUW 
MACHINE  CU. 

INC. 

1404>1410 
THAMES  STREET  I 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

8UCCE3SOE18  TO 

6E0.W.  ZASTROW 
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Control  <^*Quality 

in  H  &  D  Corrugated  Fibre 
Shipping  Boxes  is  assured 
because  H  &  D  produces  every¬ 
thing  from  pulp  to  box.  You’re 
sure  of  maximum  strength 
when  you  ship  in  H  &  D  Boxes. 

Send  us  the  size  of  your  cans 
for  a  sample  box. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE  &  DAUCH<«^'^SHIPPING  BOXES 


if  Can  prices 

1| 

II  1928  season 

1  The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following  1 

1  term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard  1 

1  Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts  1 

1  of  the  United  States.  1 

No.  1  size . 

No.  2  size . 

No.  size . 

No.  3  size . 

No.  10  size  :  *  *  [ ; 

.  $14.85  per  M. 

.  20.67  per  M. 

.  26.06  per  M. 

28.14  per  M. 

.  62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN 

CONTAINIRS  or  TIN  riATl  •  BIACK  IRON 

COMPANY 

'  CAlVANUtD  IRON  •  llHat 

MlTAi  SIGNS  AN0TP®****s^ 

DISPLAY  nxIURIS 

y 

HANSEN 
MASTER  ■  BUILT: 


Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


PricM  civen  represent  the  lowest  fiifure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimora  Srurea  aorrected  by  theae  Broken:  tThomaa  J.  MeMan  A  Ca.  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

Naw  York  K’ieo*  corraetad  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  eolumn  keaded  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (Califamia) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Larse,  No.  2  Vi - - —  . — ~..~— 

Peeled,  No.  2Vi . . 

Medium,  No.  2V4....~~....~...~->—~~ 

Small,  No.  2  Vi - 

Green  Manunoth,  No.  2Vi . 

Medium,  No.  2 Vi . . 

Small,  No.  2Vi . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  I  sq . . . . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Balto.  N.Y. 

_  t8.65 

......  t3.66 

_  t*.«& 

_  t8.66 


_  t«.60 

_ _  tS-BO 

_  +8.60 

.  t8.60 

_  ts.oo 

3.40  tS.60 

2.80  ts.oo 


BAKED  BEANS3 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . .1 . 

No.  3  - - 

In  Sauce,  18  ob..~.-...~.....~~.~....' 

No.  2  . ; . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2..  1.25 


Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.36 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No  10 .  7.00 

Ked  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 95 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.75 

LIMA  BEANS; 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.26 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.75 

No.  10  .  10.00 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.25 

No.  10  .  8.00 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.15 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90 

BEETS— 


. 80 

.  1.00 

“’.80 

.  1.00 


5.00 


.85 

1.06 


.85 


1.70 

5.25 


1.35 

6.75 


1.05 

Out 

2.40 


1.75 


1.36 


1.20 

6.60 


Baby,  No.  2 .  1.90 

15-20,  No.  2 .  1.60 

15-20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Cut.  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  5.80 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  5.25 

CARROTS— 


Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . . 

CORN8 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINY3 


Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.15 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.60 


.  1.30 

.  5.25 

.  1.30 

.  5.25 

_  1.10  ' 

. .  1.10 

.  1.20 

.  1.16 

1.60  1.65 

1.55  1.60 

1.65  1.80 

. 

1.00  1.10 

.97Vi  . 

1.07Vi  . 

1.05  1.16 


MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.96  1.10 

4.76  . 

1.06  1.16 

6.00  5.50 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35  1.40 

No.  10  . 

PEAS! 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  1.S0  ....... 

F.  O.  B.  Co _ _ _  1.16  _ 

No.  2  Sieve.  No.  2 _ _  1.16  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co _  1.10 _ 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  1.05 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.26  6.60 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 _ _  6.00  6.40 

F.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 . 80 

E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  . 90 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN! — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 .  1.25 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Squash,  No.  3 .  1.30 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continnod 


Balto  N.  Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 


Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.15 

No.  21/.  .  1.40  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00 

SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  21/.  .  1.40  1.45 

No.  3  .  1.45  1.55 

No.  10  .  4.50  4.90 


SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 


Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 80  .86 

No.  21/2  .  1.10  1.20 

No.  3  .  1.15  1.30 

No.  10  .  3.50  4.00 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 76  . 

P.  O.  B.  Co . 7214  . 

No.  2  .  1.16  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.16  . 

No.  3  .  1.65  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60  . 

No.  10  .  5.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . .  5.00  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 65  .70 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 621/.  .70 

No.  2  . 95  1.05 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 92V4  1.05 

No.  2V6  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . . 

No.  3  .  1.45  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40  . 

No.  10  . : .  4.75  5.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  4.60  6.00 

TOMATO  PUREE! 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 66  .65 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.60  4.00 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 66  .60 

I’o.  10  Trimmings .  3.00  3.40 


Seconds.  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  8  ~  — 

Pies,  Unpelled,  No.  3 . . . . 

Balto. 

1.86 

1.76 

N.Y. 

1.46 

L20 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

No.  3  . . 

3.26 

4.60 

1.16 

1.65 

5.00 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water.,„......„..._ 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

■III 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

1.26 

No.  3  . 

1.85 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2V4 

2.60 

Choice  . . 

3.26 

Fancv  . ,  , 

3.76 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

9.25 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2. _ _ 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2V^ . 

2.66 

2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2l/> . 

.  2.60 

2.40 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . . 

2.26 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

2.20 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

8.50 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . . 

.  8.60 

10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black.  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

..  2.00 

Red,  Sjrrup,  No.  2 . 

. 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

..  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 _  .... _ _  _ 

..  2.10 

. 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

..  1.16 

1.80 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

..  2.20 

2.60 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

..  7.00 

7.50 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 . 

...  4.26 

3.50 

No.  10s  . 

...  14.76 

12.75 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 .  4.75 

Michigan,  No.  10 .  4.76 

New  York,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Maryland,  No.  8 . .  . . . 

No.  10  .  4.75 


10  07, .  1.10  1.10 

15  oz .  1.45 

17  oz .  1.66  1.50 

18  oz .  1.60  1.65 

19  oz . 


Standard,  "No.  2,  Factory,  I’s  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  l-lb.  eases,  4  dos. . . . 

V4-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.20 

V4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . .  2.26 

OYSTERS* 


APRICOTS*  (California) 


Standard,  No.  2V^ .  2.60  2.80 

Choice,  No.  2V4 . .  2.85  2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 .  8.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.86  1.46 

No.  8  _  6.26  . . 

No.  10,  Water .  5.50 

No.  2  Preserved. . . . . . .  .  1.76 

No.  2,  in  Syrup .  1.76 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  2.26 

No.  10  .  14.00  10.76 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  1.86 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  13.00  14.00 

California  Standard  2J/>s .  2.76 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.20 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.50  6.60 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2>/!,  Y.  C.  1.90  1.75 

Choice,  No.  2Vj,  Y.  C . ” .  2.10  2.10 

Fancy,  No.  2V4.  Y.  C .  2.86 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No  .1 .  1.20  1.20 

Standard  White,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

No.  3  . . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  8 .  1.76  1.90 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 .  1.80  1.46 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.66 

Yellow.  No.  8 . .  .  . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 .  1.90 


Standards,  4  oz . .  1.86  1.46 

6  oz.  . . . . .  1.46  1.66 

8  oz.  . . .  2.70  2.80 

10  oz . .  2.90  8.10 

Selects,  6  oz. .  2.60 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall.  No.  1 .  3.50  2.76 

Flat,  No.  V4 . —  _  _ 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 .  . 

Flat,  No.  V4 .  - . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.85  1.82'/ 

Columbia  Flat.  No.  1 .  4.85 

Flat,  No.  1/2 .  2.85 

Chums,  Tall  . 1.70 

Medium  Red,  Tall .  2.60 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.80 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.85  1.90 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless  .  t3.76 

Vi  Oil,  Decorated .  +4.60 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  Out  . 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless .  t8.75 

Va  Oil,  Carton .  t4.75 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . tS.OO 

California,  V4.  per  ease .  flS.OO 

Oval,  No.  1 . .  ......  t4.60 

TUNA  FISH  (California),  per  case 

White,  Vis  .  7.00 

White,  Vis  .  14.00  12.75 

White.  Is  . 26.00 

Blue  Fin,  V4s .  7.00 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  18.60 

Striped,  I4s  .  6.75 

Striped,  Is  .  11.5'' 

Yellow,  Vis  .  6.75 

Yellow,  Is  .  12.75 


‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans' 


~B  Cans  m  Best  Cans' 


Boyle  Can 


Our  S««m6r  Service  Men  ere  Experts 
Our  ChemisU  ere  Specie  lists  with 
Cenned  Foods 

Our  Consulting  Processor  hes  Thirty. 
Five  Veers  Actuel  Experience  in 
Processing 


Bovle  Cans 

double  seamers 

To  f'™"'  30 

ai.omaxams".^'^'SSs®""' 

*“  C —  

..STJ?  “**■"»•  to  Eoloro, 

Motal  Package  Coro„o„i„„ 


■»  Cans  are  Best  Qnu'  ||| 

Boyle  Cans 

shipping  PACILITIES 

OVER  ONE^i  Ooily 

Metal  Corporation 

- 

I  "«  Gm*  Best  Cans  ' 


P  -B  Otns  ere  Best  Cans 

Boyle  Cans 

proven  quality 

Upholds  This  rsci 

Your  Beguirements 

piscod  in  our  hsnds 

Boesuu  wo  continue  to  Emerge 

®*^nd  improve  the  Ssnifry 

Cen  Departments 
P.^.TMt.nUon.o  Customers 

Metal  Package  Corporation 


■  B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


These  Messages  have  Told  You  We  are 
LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF 
YOUR  CAN  REQUIREMENTS 

- □ . . — 

Equally  Important  is  Our 

ABILITY  TO  GIVE  THAT  CLOSE 
PERSONAL  TOUCH  SO  SELDOM 
FOUND  IN  LARGE  ORGANIZATIONS 


‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans” 


BALTIMORE,  NOVEMBER  12.  1928 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


iMarket  Remains  Quiet  But  Strong — Holdings  of  Peas 
Hardly  Enough  to  Supply  the  Market — Price 
Changes  Very  Few — Buying  Light — 

Higher  Prices  Expected 

The  market  rests — Market  operators,  casting 
about  for  reasons  to  explain  the  quiet  market,  as 
shown  by  a  lack  of  anything  like  energetic  buy¬ 
ing,  have  fallen  back  upon  the  election  holiday  and  the 
approaching  Christmas  holidays,  and  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  as  good  excuses  as  any.  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  restricted  credits  prevent  the  buyers  from  taking 
in  goods  now  when  they  know  that  they  can  be  bought 
at  prices  much  lower  than  they  will  be  later  on;  and 
that  canners  will  not  sell  except  at  full  prices  and  for 
immediate  delivery.  The  buyers,  of  course,  would  like 
to  “option”  the  goods  for  next  January  or  February  at 
today’s  prices  but  the  canners  have  passed  out  of  that 
unenlightened  state.  They  know  better. 

Practically  all  prices  are  strong  with  promises  ot 
advances,  and  “bargains”  are  a  real  rarity,  except 
where  the  buyer  takes  price  only  and  cares  nothing 
about  quality.  Cleaning  up  for  the  winter  sometimes 
finds  some  lots  of  that  kind,  that  is  about  all  that  is 
going  as  bargains.  The  situation  is  real,  the  scarcity 
genuine  and  the  demand  is  genuine,  and  traders  know 
that  a  good  deal  of  that,  demand  will  go  unfilled  before 
new  goods  can  be  produced.  In  other  words  it  is  a 
real  market. 

Recently  we  were  shown  figures  on  the  stocks  on 
hand  now  in  Wisconsin,  and  as  representing  the  pre¬ 
mier  pea  packing  and  holding  State,  they  proved  in¬ 
teresting.  Just  study  them  over  for  your  own  en¬ 
lightenment,  and  you  will  see  why  the  whole  canned 
foods  market  is  strong. 

Spot  Stocks  of  Peas,  Corn.  Beans,  Beets  on  Hand  in  Wisconsin 
as  of  November  1,  1928 
Peas 


Alaskas 

Sweets 

Size 

Fey. 

Ex.  St. 

Std. 

Size  Fey. 

Ex.  Std. 

Std. 

1  . 

. 45,667 

12,306 

2,728 

1 

3,729 

4,498 

506 

9 

. 68,304 

83,822 

15,782 

2 

10,473 

15,396 

9,061 

3  . 

. 41,043 

287,172 

77,573 

3 

54,894 

58,836 

24.286 

4  . 

.  5,929 

4,108 

33,410 

4 

50,909 

90,127 

66,185 

5  .  2,681  5  62,674  116,562  69,499 

Ung .  33  742  6  14,659  32,343  27,810 

Ung . 15,161  50,530  7,659 

Total  Alaskas,  1,050,689  cases;  total  sweets,  785,792  cases; 
total  all  varieties,  1,836,481  cases.  Nine  of  the  118  companies 
report  “sold  out.” 


Estimated  “spot”  peas  held  by  all 
November  1,  1928,  3,798,850  cases. 

Corn 

Wisconsin  pea 

canners 

Variety 

Fancy 

Ex.  Stand. 

Std. 

Evergreen  . 

. 30,142 

60,385 

23,768 

Narrow  Grain . 

. 13,100 

5,155 

930 

Crosby  . 

. 11,771 

4,692 

1,024 

Country  Gentleman.... 

. 21,544 

4,370 

418 

Golden  Bantam . 

.  5,300 

800 

Other  Yellows . 

.  3^800 

6,300 

Total  all  varieties,  275,616  cases.  Estimated  total  held  by 
all  Wisconsin  corn  canners  November  1,  1928,  706,184  cases. 

Beans 

Yellow  Green 

Whole  1 .  281  . 

Whole  2 .  2,570  168 

Whole  3 .  1,136  12 

Cut  3 .  2,154  4,150 

Whole  4 .  102  500 

Cut  4 .  800  . 

Whole  5 . . .  . 

Cut  5 .  1.200  2,100 

Cut  Ung .  2,700  3,100 

Total  all  varieties,  20,973  cases.  Estimated  total  held  by  all 
Wisconsin  bean  canners  November  1,  1928,  59,977  cases. 

Beets 


Tins 

Cut 

Slic. 

Diced 

Over 

Over 

No.  3 . 

. 2600 

86 

320 

No.  2 . 

. 2623 

2816 

2872 

580 

No.  10 . 

.  260 

1212 

500 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

No.  2 . 

.  900 

303 

69 

3 

No.  3 . 

.  51 

77 

11 

No.  10 . 

495 

125 

137 

The  country  can  use  a  million  and  a  quarter  cases 
of  peas  a  month,  and  particularly  from  now  until  the 
end  of  May,  1929,  and  they  are  just  not  there.  We 
hope  the  jobbers  have  good  stocks,  because  it  would 
be  a  calamity  for  the  market  to  run  out  of  canned  peas. 
It  is  a  calamity  to  allow  the  consumers  ever  to  ask  for 
canned  foods  and  not  find  them,  because  they  will  then 
turn  to  other  foods,  and  this  would  give  the  so  called 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  growlers  a  false  idea  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  market.  Today  they  prefer  good  canned 
foods  to  the  stale,  tough  kind  usually  peddled. 

The  market  is  singularly  free  of  price  changes 
this  week.  In  fact  there  are  just  three  changes:  No. 
2  fresh  white  lima  beans  have  reappeared  in  quotation 
and  are  priced  at  $1.15;  No.  3  sieve  peas,  in  No.  10 
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cans,  have  advanced  to  $5.25,  and  No.  1  whole  stock 
tomato  puree  has  advanced  to  65c.  There  you  have 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  market,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  holders  maintain  prices. 

The  prices  you  will  find  on  their  regular  page  and 
other  market  centers  report  conditions  in  full,  as  you 
note. 

Out  in  California  they  are  still  canning  tomatoes, 
but  they  say  they  have  no  surplus  to  offer,  and  are 
holding  prices  firm.  As  in  the  East  the  crop  will  die 
out  rather  than  be  killed  by  frosts,  and  is  about  all 
done  now. 

In  this  section  they  have  been  trying  to  can  some 
spinach,  and  the  factories  have  done  some  work  on  it, 
but  are  unable  to  get  any  surplus  ahead.  It  is  sold 
faster  than  they  can  produce  it.  The  crop  is  not  good. 
Ever  since  the  tomato  crop  died  from  the  effect  of  the 
severe  storms  and  drownings,  early  in  September,  we 
have  had  simply  delightful  weather,  with  only  one 
frost  a  few  days  ago,  but  that  was  a  freeze  which 
about  put  an  end  to  the  flowers  and  summer,  but  it  has 
been  too  dry.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  since  the  deluge  and 
spinach  has  not  done  well.  Moreover,  as  before  ex¬ 
plained,  the  market  stall  shippers  have  been  hungry  for 
all  spinach  in  sight.  Spinach  prices  remain  unchanged 
but  they  may  be  expected  to  advance  soon. 

Now  with  the  big  four  year  question  definitely 
and  decisively  settled,  with  a  rosey  outlook  in  all  the 
canned  food  markets,  this  industry  can  approach 
Thanksgiving  Day  with  a  full  heart  and  genuine 
sincerity. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Election  Holiday  Interrupts  Market — Heavy  Buying 
Done  for  a  While — Tomatoes  Quiet  and  Slightly 
Weaker — Some  Easy  Spots  in  Corn — Buying 
Some  Peas — Salmon  Quiet — Larger  Pack 
of  Tuna  —  No.  10  Fruits  Selling 

New  York,  Nov.  8,  1928. 

HE  MARKET — Canned  foods  were  displaced  by 
election  interest  to  a  considerable  extent  during 
the  early  half  of  the  week,  and  the  general  holi¬ 
day  served  to  definitely  dull  interest  in  canned  foods. 
Notwithstanding  the  holiday  and  election  influences 
upon  the  market,  however,  values  have  been  well  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  very  much  of  a  sellers’  market  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  items,  and  the  reverse  is  true  in  very  few  in¬ 
stances.  In  most  instances,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  heavy  trading  for  the  year  is  about  at  an  end,  and 
that  hand-to-mouth  buying  will  be  the  chief  feature  of 
the  market  until  the  latter  part  of  December,  when 
jobbers  doubtless  will  come  in  for  stocks  to  be  shipped 
after  the  turn  of  the  year.  The  close  approach  of  the 
holiday  season  is  expected  to  definitely  relegate  canned 
foods  to  the  background,  while  distributors  concentrate 
on  holiday  specialties. 

Tomatoes — Trading  has  slackened  off  further  in 
this  division  of  the  market.  Wholesale  grocers  and 
chain  store  distributors  appear  to  have  covered  on  their 
more  pressing  requirements,  and  little  additional  buy¬ 
ing  is  looked  for  until  the  year-end,  when  additional 
replacement  may  be  necessary.  Southern  packers  are 
quoting  prompt  shipment  tomatoes  at  65c  to  70c  for 
Is,  921/4c  to  95c  for  2s,  $1.40  to  $1.45  for  3s,  and  $4.50 
to  $4.75  for  lOs;  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  with  many  sellers 


firm  at  an  inside  price  of  $5.00  on  10s.  While  the  fore¬ 
going  schedule  shows  the  market  to  be  somewhat 
under  the  high  for  the  year,  canners  in  many  instances 
are  not  selling  at  the  current  basis,  and  are  confident 
that  the  market  will  show  an  upward  reaction  later  in 
the  season.  Indiana  tomato  packers  quote  2s  at  $1.05, 
with  3s  at  $1.50  to  $1.55,  and  10s  at  $5.00,  all  at  favor¬ 
able  differentials  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Southern 
packer.  If  current  postings  from  Indiana  packing  sec¬ 
tions  accurately  portray  the  actual  situation,  it  would 
appear  that  Southern  tomato  canners  may  look  for 
some  buying  from  markets  normally  supplied  from 
Indiana. 

Corn — Some  easiness  is  still  discernible  on  stand¬ 
ard  corn  in  some  packing  sections.  Western  packers 
are  still  willing  to  book  prompt  corn  at  90c  per  dozen, 
although  5c  to  10c  over  this  figure  is  quoted  in  many 
instances.  Southern  corn  canners  believe  that  their 
standard  is  worth  not  less  than  95c,  and  the  market  is 
holding  fairly  steady  at  that  level.  Wholegrain  Shoe- 
peg  is  reported  strongly  held,  with  available  stocks 
short.  Western  packs  of  Crosby  are  ranging  about 
$1.20  to  $1.25,  with  Golden  Bantam  $1.40  to  $1.50  per 
dozen.  New  York  and  Maine  fancy  corn  is  short,  with 
the  market  more  or  less  nominal. 

Peas — There  has  been  a  little  buying  of  Alaska  4s 
during  the  week.  Western  canners  quote  $1.00  per 
dozen,  with  Southern  canners  holding  at  $1.05,  al¬ 
though  some  are  also  available  at  $1.00  in  the  South. 
It  is  reported  that  chain  store  interests  have  been  in¬ 
quiring  for  fairly  large  blocks  during  the  week.  Fancy 
Alaska  Is,  No.  2  cans,  are  steady  at  $2.00  to  $2.05  per 
dozen  on  Wisconsin  packs. 

Sardines — Most  of  the  large  Maine  plants  are  shut 
down  for  the  season,  although  a  few  canneries  are  still 
in  operation.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  spot 
market  situation.  Packers  have  fair  assortments  on 
hand  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  season,  al¬ 
though  it  is  considered  possible  that  the  market  will 
work  into  higher  ground  by  the  time  the  heavy  spring 
demand  materializes.  Jobbers  in  most  cases  are  stock¬ 
ing  only  in  small  quantities  for  their  immediate  re¬ 
quirements. 

Salmon — Quiet  trading  prevails  in  this  division  of 
the  market.  The  trade  here  is  fairly  well  covered  on 
its  requirements,  and  is  still  disposed  to  wait  out  the 
Coast  market.  Offerings  for  prompt  shipment  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  reported  at  the  following  prices: 
Alaska  reds,  $2.30  to  $2.35;  pinks,  $1.75;  chums,  $1.50 
to  $1.55.  Current  reports  indicate  a  scarcity  of  red 
halves,  with  the  market  firm  at  $1.85,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle. 
Reports  regarding  the  progress  of  the  pack  of  chums 
on  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  indicate  that 
fair  catches  are  being  made. 

Tuna — Current  reports  from  California  indicate 
that  the  pack  this  year  will  run  considerably  ahead  of 
the  1927  outturn,  and  because  of  this  development  job¬ 
bers  are  going  slow  in  their  operations,  generally  limit¬ 
ing  purchases  to  prompt  and  nearby  requirements. 
This  tendency  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  hold  off  has 
already  borne  fruit,  and  some  reports  of  price  shading 
are  reported,  with  further  developments  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  anticipated,  with  a  possible  general  lowering  of 
the  listed  price  basis.  Stocks  of  yellowfin  and  bluefin 
are  reported  fairly  large,  but  whitemeat  continues  a 
scarce  commodity,  and  is  strongly  maintained. 

Beans — Buyers  find  little  in  the  position  of  the 
stringless  bean  market  to  give  them  much  cheer,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  buyers  who  took  a  flyer  early  in  the 
season  and  now  are  owners  of  blocks  of  stringless  beans 
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bought  at  about  25c  to  30c  under  the  present  market 
of  $1.20  to  $1.25,  cannery.  Canners’  holdings  we 
light,  and  packers  in  some  instances  are  withholding 
offerings,  confident  of  a  better  price  basis  later  on  in 
the  season. 

No.  10  Fruits — Fair  buying  of  gallon  fruits  is  still 
reported,  with  markets  quite  firm,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  California  peaches.  Apples  are  coming  in 
for  better  buying.  Oregon  and  Washington  canner.s 
are  firm  at  $4.00  to  $4.25,  cannery.  New  York  canners 
quote  fancy  apples  at  $4.50,  with  the  Michigan  market 
about  in  line  with  this  figure.  Southern  canners  quote 
$3.75  to  $4.00  per  dozen.  Michigan  and  New  Yprk  red 
sour  pitted  cherries  are  cleaned  out  of  first  hands.  No. 
10  black  raspberries  are  offered  in  a  limited  way  at 
$8.75  to  $9.00  per  dozen  at  canneries  in  New  York  and 
Michigan.  Gallon  pineapple  is  strong  on  all  grades, 
with  pie  apricots,  cherries  and  pears  all  firmly  main¬ 
tained,  with  the  price  trend  apparently  upward. 

California  Fruits — Shading  on  peaches  is  still  re¬ 
ported,  but  on  the  remainder  of  the  line  it  looks  like  a 
generally  firmer  market.  Canners  are  putting  out  new 
price  lists  almost  weekly,  each  list  showing  total  clear¬ 
ances  of  one  to  several  items,  and  most  of  the  revised 
lists  disclosing  price  advances  on  a  few  items.  Apri¬ 
cots  in  particular  appear  headed  to  higher  levels. 

Pumpkin — Buying  has  picked  up  a  little,  but  with 
stocks  of  small  volume,  trading  continues  limited. 
Packers  are  firm  in  their  price  views,  with  most  of  the 
offerings  coming  from  Indiana,  canners  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  being  cleaned  out.  Indiana  10s 
are  firm  at  $4.00  a  dozen,  and  have  moved  in  fair  vol¬ 
ume  at  this  figure. 

Shrimp— Jobbers  are  showing  more  interest  in  of¬ 
ferings,  notwithstanding  current  higher  prices.  Pack¬ 
ers  have  relatively  light  stocks  on  hand,  and  with  con¬ 
tinued  light  pack,  buyers  see  little  to  hope  for  in  the 
way  of  lower  prices. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Keen  Edge  Now  Off  Buying — Peas  Somewhat  Stronger 
— Com  Prices  Steady — Frozen  Blueberries  a 
New  Feature — Salmon  Market  Steady 

Chicago,  Nov.  7,  1928. 

HE  past  week  has  evidenced  the  fact  that  the 
keen  edge  is  now  off  buying  for  the  fall.  Jobbers 
are  diverting  their  attention  from  canned  foods 
toward  seasonable  efforts  upon  dried  fruit,  nuts,  etc. 
The  canned  foods  outlook  is  excellent,  however,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  is  one  of  the  years  v/here 
packers  need  to  get  cold  feet.  It  is  a  season  in  which 
there  is  going  to  be  plenty  of  buyers  coming  back  after 
supplies,  even  when  the  buying  is  seemingly  all 
through.  General  conditions  have  not  been  such  as  to 
encourage  anticipatory  stocking  up,  and  with  a  general 
healthy  undertone  to  business  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
fine  consumer  support,  demanding  larger  supplies  than 
ever  before. 

Peas — Market  seems  a  bit  stronger;  $1.00  is  as 
cheap  as  acceptable  standards  can  now  be  secured  in 
Wisconsin.  There  have  been  a  few  interesting  trades 
on  smaller  sieve  peas.  No.  2  and  No.  3  sieve  standards 
and  extra  standards.  Some  of  these  peas  have  been 
sold  at  a  relatively  small  spread  above  the  larger  sieve 
standard  peas  and  keen  jobbers  have  realized  that  such 
peas  represented  a  trade  which  would  hold  consumer 


attention.  The  strictly  fancy  peas  have  not  been  mov¬ 
ing  so  rapidly.  Jobbers  are  still  working  out  their  ini¬ 
tial  supplies,  but  no  doubt  the  turn  of  the  year  will  see 
a  lot  of  general  good  interest  in  strictly  fancy. 

Cora — Prices  steady,  even  with  slightly  slackened 
demand.  Anything  under  92V2C  for  presentable  stand¬ 
ard  is  hard  to  find,  although  there  are  rumors  of  a  few 
fair-sized  deals  on  standard  at  90c,  f .  o.  b.,  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin  or  Iowa  factory.  Some  of  the  far-sighted  can¬ 
ners  have  expressed  a  hope  that  there  will  not  be  a 
runaway  market  on  corn,  as  they  realize  that  the  after¬ 
clap  to  over-priced  corn  is  a  dead  market  and  a  period 
of  lost  support  from  the  public  which  cannot  be  taken 
up  later  by  expecting  consumers  to  double  up  consump¬ 
tion  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Corn  canners  are  realiz¬ 
ing  that  excessively  priced  corn  makes  crop  and  con¬ 
sumption  statistics  of  relatively  small  value.  With  this 
broad  visioned  view  on  the  situation,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  corn  market  will  show  such  sharp  fluctuations 
as  would  probably  show  on  some  other  commodity 
where  there  were  a  larger  number  of  small  operators 
involved. 

Tomatoes — Market  appears  a  bit  stronger,  al¬ 
though  the  supply  is  limited.  There  are  some  stocks 
here  in  Chicago  of  most  grades,  smaller  buyers  getting 
service  as  wanted  from  warehouse  practically  as  cheap 
as  can  be  secured  by  carload  purchases  from  factory. 
No.  2  Missouri  standard  tomatoes  at  $1.10,  Chicago; 
No.  2  standard  Indiana  at  $1.15;  No.  2V^  extra  stand¬ 
ard  Indiana  at  $1.60;  No.  10,  good  standard,  at  $5.75. 
Business  is  being  done  at  these  levels.  The  size  of  the 
purchases  is  relatively  small,  however,  as  the  buyer 
who  is  forced  into  the  market  at  these  prices  has  to 
compete  with  others  who  own  cheap  stocks,  and  until 
there  is  a  general  adjustment  through  the  trade,  pres¬ 
ent  asking  prices  on  tomatoes  are  hardly  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  volume  support. 

Blueberries — Local  prices,  $11.25  ex  Chicago  ware¬ 
house.  A  few  weeks  ago  prices  were  25c  to  40c  cheap¬ 
er;  $11.25  is  not  a  high  figure  considering  basis  which 
has  ruled  in  previous  seasons.  There  is  still  a  margin 
of  perhaps  $1.00  which  blueberries  can  advance  with¬ 
out  in  jurying  consumer  support  greatly. 

Frozen  Blueberries — ^This  new  feature  has  entered 
into  the  situation  in  a  large  way  the  last  few  years. 
This  may  be  affecting  the  canned  blueberry  situation 
more  than  is  realized.  A  new  industry  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  Newfoundland  whereby  there  have  been  a  great 
many  cars  of  frozen  blueberries  in  crates  shipped  to 
the  larger  cities.  The  larger  pie  bakers  within  cartage 
distance  of  adequate  cold-storage  plants  are  getting 
away  from  canned  blueberries  almost  entirely.  They 
use  the  frozen  stock. 

Spinach — An  excellent  demand ;  many  smaller 
buyers  finding  themselves  entirely  out  and  large  buy¬ 
ers  realizing  they  haye  purchased  too  sparingly.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  early  California  and  Texas 
packs  from  next  crop  will  be  taken  readily  soon  as  they 
are  available. 

This  condition,  which  is  beginning  to  pinch  on 
spinach,  is  one  which  is  going  to  follow  up  throughout 
the  canned  foods  line.  The  general  attitude  of  parsi¬ 
monious  buying  so  evident  among  jobbers  has  created 
one  of  the  most  bullish  features  in  the  entire  canned 
foods  situation.  A  speculator  with  the  right  amount 
of  nerve,  market  judgment  and  foresight  could  capital¬ 
ize  this  condition  to  his  very  substantial  profit  this 
year. 

Pumpkin — Prices  slightly  easier;  No.  10  available 
at  $3.75,  Mid-western  factories;  No.  3  at  $1.15;  No. 
214  at  $1.10.  This  does  not  indicate  an  over-supply. 
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but  merely  represents  a  few  tail-end  cars  which  some 
of  the  packers  were  able  to  get  by  paying  an  extra  pre¬ 
mium  to  their  farmer  for  more  pumpkin  than  they^ 
would  ordinarily  get. 

Fancy  Cut  Beans — There  is  an  unsatisfied  demand 
for  strictly  first-class  cut  wax  and  cut  green.  Jobbers 
are  very  particular  on  quality  going  under  their  top 
label,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  goods  which  might  make 
their  established  grade,  although  there  are  still  a  few 
lots  of  so-called  near-fancy  and  extra  standard  avail¬ 
able  at  prices  which  are  almost  discouragingly  high. 

Salmon — Market  steady.  High  price  on  pinks  has 
encouraged  several  brokers  to  do  some  extra  work  on 
No.  1  mackerel,  packed  in  regular  No.  1  salmon  cans, 
priced  from  $1.00  to  $1.20,  f.  o.  b.  Coast — really  a  very 
meritorious  article  and,  from  a  consumer  standpoint, 
just  as  good  as  any  chum  salmon  that  you  would  get. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondevt  ^  The  Cannia};  Trade." 


Satisfactory  Business — Canners’  Holdings  Light — Va¬ 
riations  in  Prices — Prices  Hold  Firm — No  Beans 
in  the  Ozarks  and  Inquiries  Must  Ge  Else¬ 
where — Some  Canned  Apples — Frequent 
Repeat  Orders  Show  Jobbbers’ 

Stocks  Are  Low 

Springfield,  Mo.,  November  8,  1928. 


Green  Beans — Inquiries  continue  to  come  in  for 
green  beans  in  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans,  but  none  are  ob¬ 
tainable  in  the  Ozarks,  at  least  there  are  none  on  the 
market  now. 

Canned  Apples — The  few  canners  in  the  district 
who  have  packed  any  canned  apples  have  found  ready 
sale  for  same,  and  the  quality  of  these  apples  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  ever  packed  in  the  Ozarks.  If  any  cars 
of  No.  10  standard  apples  are  obtainable  now,  these 
would  likely  range  $3.75  to  $4,  f.  o.  b.  Northwest  Ar¬ 
kansas  canning  points. 

Jobbers’  Stocks — It  is  very  evident  that  there  are 
quite  a  good  many  jobbing  grocers  who  are  carrying 
very  light  stocks  of  canned  tomatoes.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  scattered  here  and  there,  there 
are  buyers  who  come  into  the  market  every  two  or 
three  weeks  for  single  carloads  of  tomatoes,  and  these 
buyers  are  not  yet  awake  to  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  soon  be  sold  out  on  canned  tomatoes  in  all  parts  of 
the  Ozark  packing  district.  This  class  of  buyers  would 
do  well  to  take  on  a  few  cars  of  tomatoes  now  and 
store  them  back  in  their  warehouse,  for  they  would 
own  their  tomatoes  at  lower  price  than  they  could  buy 
them  later  on,  and  in  addition  to  that  fact  they  can 
buy  the  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  now,  and  if  they  delay 
making  purchase  for  a  month  or  two,  they  probably 
won’t  be  able  to  buy  in  the  ©zarks  at  all. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade" 


Business  conditions — General  business  con¬ 
ditions  throughout  the  Ozarks  appear  to  have  im¬ 
proved  considerably,  and  is  now  about  normal 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  Jobbing  grocers  are  re¬ 
porting  satisfactory  volume  of  business,  with  but  very 
little  complaint  about  slow  collections.  The  jobbers 
are  making  deliveries  on  their  future  sales,  and  the 
consumers  are  buying  freely  of  new  pack  canned  foods 
of  various  kinds,  and  no  complaint  is  being  made  to 
the  average  retailer  in  regard  to  selling  prices. 

Canners’  Holdings — Canners’  holdings  of  tomatoes 
are  now  very  limited,  indeed.  It  is  really  surprising 
to  actually  know  the  few  cars  of  tomatoes  held  by  the 
canners  of  the  Ozarks. 

Tomato  Sales — Orders  continue  to  come  in  for  to¬ 
matoes  in  carlots,  but  most  of  the  sales  are- single  car- 
lots,  and  all  are  confirme'd  for  either  immediate  or 
prompt  shipment. 

Last  Week’s  Sales — There  were  a  few  cars  of  2s 
standards  sold  last  week  as  low  as  90c,  other  sales,  how¬ 
ever,  were  confirmed  at  95c,  and  some  as  high  as  $1. 
Odds  and  ends  of  canners  holdings  in  No.  1  standard, 
10  oz.,  sold  at  65c,  No.  1  tall,  15  oz.,  at  82V4c  to  85c, 
No.  303  cans  85c  to  87foC,  No.  214  standards  $1.25, 
No.  10  standards  $4.50  to  $4.75. 

Today’s  Market  Prices — Canners’  principal  hold¬ 
ings  of  tomatoes  consist  of  No.  2  cans,  and  this  size  in 
standards  is  held  very  firm  at  95c  to  $1  per  dozen,  fac¬ 
tory  point.  It  would  be  possible  to  pick  up  just  a  few 
.straight  cars  of  No.  2  extra  standards  to  near  fancy 
tomatoes,  probably  as  low  as  $1.10,  f.  o.  b.  factory 
points.  If  other  sizes  are  obtainable,  the  lowest  prices 
would  likely  be:  Is  standards,  10  oz.,  65c;  Is  tall,  15 
oz.,  82V:>c  to  85c;  No.  303  cans,  85c  to  87i/>c;  No.  21/2 
standards,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  3s  standards,  $1.40  to  $1.45; 
10s  standards,  $4.50  to  $4.75.  We  doubt  if  there  are 
more  than  five  canners  in  the  Ozarks  that  could  con¬ 
firm  any  .sales  of  tomatoes,  if  the  order  called  for  sizes 
other  than  2s. 


By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Canning  Very  Slow — Louisiana  the  Only  State 
Canning  Now — Cooler  Weather  Brings  Better 
Demand  for  Oysters — Good  Business  in 
Turnip  Greens 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  8,  1928. 

HRIMP — The  .shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  is  moving 
about  as  slow  as  it  has  been  known  to  move  and 
not  close  down  the  factories,  therefore  the  pack¬ 
ers  are  lucky  if  they  have  cleared  the  overhead  thus 
far  this  season,  without  having  to  worry  about  paying 
any  income  tax. 

From  reports  received,  Louisiana  is  the  only  state 
in  this  section  that  has  really  packed  any  shrimp  this 
season.  She  has  had  three  or  four  weeks  good  run  on 
shrimp  since  the  season  opened  on  August  15th,  1928, 
and  they  are  strung  out  about  a  w'eek  each  month.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  has  received  her  share  of  idle  days 
too  in  which  her  plants  were  shut  down  on  account 
they  had  no  shrimp  to  pack. 

Louisiana  Marsh,  which  is  the  term  applied  by  the 
fi.shermen  to  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  is  the  largest 
.shrimp  and  oyster  producing  coast  in  this  section,  yet 
there  are  not  many  sea  food  factories  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana  and  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  and  oy.sters  fished 
on  the  Louisiana  coast  up  to  this  season  have  been 
caught  by  Mississippi  boats  and  carried  into  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  be  canned  by  the  factories  there. 
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The  State  of  Louisiana  passed  a  Conservation  Law 
over  a  year  ago,  which  she  tried  to  enforce  this  year 
by  prohibiting  non-resident  fishermen  from  catching 
shrimp  in  Louisiana  waters  and  the  out-of-state  boats 
from  taking  or  transporting  shrimp  out  of  Louisiana, 
and  while  this  interfered  with  the  Mississippi  fac¬ 
tories  getting  shrimp  from  Louisiana  the  first  part  of 
this  season,  yet  on  October  15th,  1928,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  the  Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi  law  suit  that  was  pending,  in  favor  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  which  means  that  sea-food  packers  in  Mississippi 
can  continue  to  draw  their  supply  of  raw  material  from 
Louisiana  as  heretofore.  The  Mississippi  packers  in 
the  law  suit  contended  that  the  conservation  act  was 
passed  by  Louisiana  to  compel  them  to  move  and  erect 
their  factories  in  Louisiana  and  not  as  a  conservation 
measure,  and  they  evidently  were  able  to  establish  this 
plea  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judges, 
because  they  rendered  their  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Mississippi  packers. 

Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  steps,  if  any,  the 
state  of  Louisiana  will  take  to  carry  out  its  program 
of  conservation  and  prevent  the  Mississippi  packers 
from  enjoying  the  benefits  from  the  victory  that  they 
won  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision. 
New  regulations  may  be  passed  by  the  Louisiana  Con¬ 
servation  Department,  or  other  laws  enacted  to  place 
heavy  burdens  on  non-resident  fishermen,  which  may 
cause  further  litigation  and  eventually  keep  out  the 
Mississippi  sea-food  factory  boats  from  Louisiana 
waters. 

Prices  of  shrimp  continue  firm  at  $1.45  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  Medium,  wet  or  dry  pack,  and  $1.65  for  No.  1 
Fancy,  wet  or  dry  pack. 

Oysters — The  weather  has  turned  cold  here  and 
the  demand  for  fresh  oysters  greatly  increased.  The 
raw  shippers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  meet  the  demand, 
because  they  were  unprepared,  which  is  generally  the 
case  after  going  through  a  long  spell  of  hot  weather 
like  we’ve  had  up  to  three  weeks  ago.  This  cold 
weather  now  is  bound  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
oysters  which  in  turn  helps  the  oysters  to  get  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  canning  when  the  season  opens.  Prices  of 
canned  oysters  are  holding  firm  as  follows :  4  oz.  cans 
$1.35  per  dozen;  5  oz.  cans  $1.45  per  dozen;  8  oz.  cans 
$2.70  per  dozen ;  and  10  oz.  cans  $2.90  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

Turnip  Greens — The  turnip  green  pack  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  moving  along  very  well  and  the  factories  that 
are  canning  them  report  a  very  satisfactory  volume 
of  business  booked  and  orders  still  coming  in.  Prices 
remain  firm  as  follows:  No.  2  cans  $1.10  per  dozen; 
No.  21/2  cans  $1.35  per  dozen;  and  No.  10  cans  $5  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. . 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "Berkeley,'* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


(lood  Weather  Prolonging  the  Tomato  Crop  and  Can¬ 
ning — A  Buyer  for  Every  Lot  of  Tomatoes 
Offered — String  Bean  Canning  Done 
and  Nothing  to  Offer — Con¬ 
sidering  Spinach  Acreage. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  8,  1928. 
OMATOES— Weather  conditions  continue  to  fa¬ 
vor  the  grower  and  canner  of  tomatoes  and  the 
harvesting  and  packing  of  this  crop  is  still  under 
way,  although  the  output  is  gradually  dwindling  and 


will  soon  reach  the  zero  point.  But  sixteen-hun¬ 
dredths  of  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  in  the  Greater 
San  Francisco  field  since  the  first  of  July,  or  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  normal,  so  there  has  been  no  loss  from 
this  source,  and  warm  weather  continued  right  up  to 
the  first  of  November,  so  that  quality  has  been  well 
maintained.  Many  plants  have  closed  for  the  season 
and  the  ones  now  in  operation  may  close  at  any  time. 
Rain  would  now  be  welcomed  by  farming  interests  in 
general,  as  the  time  has  come  for  turning  the  soil  for 
many  crops. 

The  demand  for  canned  tomatoes  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  features  of  the  market  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  buyer  on  hand  for  every  lot  as  soon  as  offered. 
Some  canners  have  withdrawn  on  the  entire  list  and 
none  seem  to  have  complete  stocks.  Prices  are  being 
firmly  maintained  and  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
higher  values  in  some  lines.  Canners  report  an  un¬ 
usually  strong  demand  for  puree  from  whole,  ripe  to¬ 
matoes,  but  are  so  closely  sold  up  that  but  little  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done.  Eastern  soup  manufacturers  have 
turned  to  California  for  stocks  and  are  offering  $4.25 
for  No.  10,  and  even  a  little  more  for  pack  of  especially 
fine  quality. 

Beans — The  packing  of  string  beans  in  California 
has  come  to  an  end  and,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  the 
season  ended  with  canners  having  absolutely  nothing 
to  offer,  stocks  having  been  sold  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  packed.  Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  string 
beans  in  this  State  and  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the 
pack  will  show  an  increase  should  the  acreage  be  added 
to  as  planned. 

Spinach — While  packers  have  been  able  to  move 
this  year’s  record  pack  of  spinach  to  advantage,  it  is 
realized  that  over-production  might  quite  easily  be 
brought  about  next  year,  unless  some  agreement  in 
regard  to  acreage  be  reached  in  advance  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  season.  Several  meetings  of  packers  have  been 
held  and  it  is  believed  that  the  acreage  can  be  held 
down  to  reasonable  limits.  This  year’s  pack  exceeded 
that  of  any  former  year  by  a  wide  margin,  but  manv 
packers  have  nothing  further  to  offer,  and  those  with 
stocks  are  getting  better  than  opening  prices.  Mini¬ 
mum  prices  in  this  market  seem  to  be  $1.00  for  No. 
Is,  $1.15  for  No.  2s,  $1.45  for  No.  3s,  and  $4.60  for  No. 
10s.  Some  packers  are  offering  the  first  deliveries  of 
next  year’s  pack  at  definite  opening  prices,  but  since 
these  are  rather  high,  they  are  getting  little  business. 
In  general,  opening  prices  on  the  new  pack  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  until  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

Fruit — The  canned  fruit  m.arket  has  shown  little 
change  during  the  week,  business  being  largely  of  a 
routine  nature,  with  prices  showing  ho  change.  The 
outstanding  feature,  probably,  is  the  manner  in  which 
prices  are  being  maintained  on  peaches.  Here  and 
there  reductions  are  noted  on  the  choice  grade,  the  one 
packed  the  most  heavily,  but  these  are  scarcely  as 
marked  as  in  former  years.  There  is  no  dumping  of 
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the  fruit  on  the  market  because  of  the  large  output  and 
prospects  are  bright  for  moving  the  entire  pack  at  the 
present  price  range.  Some  extensive  withdrawals  in 
apricots  and  pears  will  be  made  in  the  near  future, 
and  this  will  held  the  peach  situation  materially.  The 
demand  for  Hawaiian  pineapple  is  very  marked,  but 
little  can  be  had  from  first  hands,  with  some  canners 
making  short  deliveries.  Prices  are  very  firm,  with  the 
price  situation  largely  in  the  hands  of  jobbers. 

Salmon — The  canned  salmon  market  has  settled 
down  to  a  rather  routine  business,  with  the  wholesale 
trade  apparently  having  enough  on  hand  to  meet  im¬ 
mediate  requirements.  With  Alaska  reds  selling  well 
below  last  year’s  prices,  and  all  grades  in  a  medium 
price  range,  a  very  heavy  consumption  is  expected  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months.  With  meat  prices  soaring, 
and  other  varieties  of  fish  both  scarce  and  high,  canned 
salmon  seems  in  line  for  public  favor. 

Several  fish  canneries  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  have  put  up  packs  of  mackerel  and  have  been 
quite  successful  in  moving  the  new  product.  The  pack¬ 
ing  of  this  fish  helps  keep  the  plants  occupied  during 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  slack  season,  and  also  helps 


reduce  the  number  of  these  fish,  which  prey  upon  the 
sardine. 

W.  L.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Columbia  River 
Packers’  Association,  Inc.,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  San 
Francisco,  coming  here  from  Portland  to  confer  with 
brokers  who  have  placed  the  stock  of  this  concern  on 
the  market.  This  concern  was  incorporated  in  1924  and 
has  acquired  all  the  interests  of  the  Columbia  River 
Packers’  Association,  founded  in  1899  by  A.  B.  Ham¬ 
mond  and  associates  through  the  purchase  of  twelve  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  plants  on  the  Columbia  River. 
The  company  owns  and  operates  five  plants  at  Astoria, 
Ore.;  Ellsworth  and  Eagle  Cliff,  Wash.,  and  Nushagak 
and  Chignik,  Alaska.  Its  canned  products  are  sold 
under  thirty-eight  established  labels,  including  “Kin¬ 
ney,”  “Epicure,”  “Sunset,”  “Pine  Burr,”  “Blue  Bird,” 
“White  Star,”  “Clover  Leaf,”  “Holly,”  “Palm,”  “Esqui¬ 
maux”  and  “Recruit.”  The  use  of  its  oldest  label,  “Eu¬ 
reka  Star,”  dates  back  to  1876.  In  connection  with  the 
placing  of  the  stock  on  the  market.  President  Thomp¬ 
son  stated  that  during  the  past  thirty  years  there  were 
but  three  years  when  a  substantial  profit  was  not 
shown. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Reports  From  Many  Sections  of  Trade  Indicate  That  1928  Will  Be  Satisfactory  From  Stand¬ 
point  of  Earnings — Acquisition  of  American  Stores  Stock  By  New  York  Bankers 
Seen  as  Indication  of  Probable  Large  Chain  Merger  Involving  American, 

Kroger,  and  First  National  Stores — Talk  of  Merger  Between  National 
and  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associations  Revived  -  Supreme 
Court  Expected  to  Wind  Up  Consent  Decree  Case  Shortly 
— Research  Bureau  Conducting  Campaign  to  Carry 
Grocers’  Story  to  Housewives  to  Over¬ 
come  Chain  Competition. 


A  PROFITABLE  YEAR — Reports  from  many  sections  of  the 
grocery  industry  indicate  that  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  is 
experiencing  a  profitable  year,  and  that  earning  state¬ 
ments,  when  compiled  at  the  close  of  December,  will  show  that 
1928  has  been  a  favorable  year  in  practically  all  branches  of  the 
business.  Aside  from  the  chains,  there  are  few  elements  in  the 
grocery  industry  which  submit  quarterly  earning  statements, 
but  using  the  reports  of  the  chains  and  the  few  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  who  so  report  as  an  index,  it  is  apparent  even  at  this  early 
date  that  the  1928  earning  statements  will  shape  up  well. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  markets  for  the  principal  grocery 
products  this  year  have  been  well-ordered.  Extreme  price 
fluctuations  have  been  a  rarity,  and  in  cases  where  prices  have 
shown  sizable  appreciation,  grocers  in  many  instances  were  well 
covered  on  the  items  in  question  and  thus  their  inventories  have 
run  into  larger  totals.  A  satisfactory  profit  for  the  distributor 
is  the  one  which  accumulates  on  his  goods  while  they  are  in  the 
warehouse  awaiting  distribution,  and  it  is  this  type  of  profit 
which  is  expected  to  so  add  to  the  earnings  of  many  distributors 
this  year. 

While  competitive  conditions  within  the  industry  are  keen, 
better  business  practices  and  a  lessening  of  cut-throat  price 
competition  have  tended  to  better  the  average  selling  price  for 
many  grocery  products,  and  the  slogan  of  wholesale  grocers  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  “A  profit  or  no  sale,”  is  beginning  to 
bear  fruit. 

Prograss  has  been  made  in  cutting  operating  overhead,  and 
turnover  has  been  expedited  in  many  instances. 

All  in  all,  1928  is  expected  to  be  a  banner  year  for  many 
elements  in  the  grocery  industry,  with  nothing  on  the  horizon 
to  indicate  any  change  in  this  condition  in  1929. 


Another  Chain  Merger — Announcement  was  made  several 
days  ago  that  a  firm  of  New  York  bankers  had  acquired  a  sub¬ 
stantial  block  of  stock  in  the  American  Stores  Company,  ihe 
same  firm  of  bankers  for  some  time  past  has  been  reported  buy¬ 
ing  American  Stores  stock  in  the  open  market.  According  to 
announcement  of  the  deal  made  by  the  American  Stores  Com¬ 
pany,  the  sale  did  not  involve  transfer  of  control.  In  some 
quarters  of  the  trade,  however,  the  belief  is  expressed  that  a 
real  effort  to  get  control  of  American  Stores  is  in  progress,  and 
that  the  object  of  this  move  contemplated  ultimately  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  American  and  Kroger  chains.  A  few  years  ago  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  consolidation  of  the  stores,  the  latter  at  that  time 
■under  the  control  of  the  Kroger  family,  had  reached  the  point 
where  only  minor  details  awaited  adjustment,  when  negotiations 
were  abruptly  terminated.  Shortly  after  that.  New  York  bank¬ 
ing  interests  secured  control  of  the  Kroger  chain.  Since  that 
acquisition,  the  Kroger  chain  has  been  materially  expanded,  and 
the  expansion  program  continues  unabated.  In  well  posted 
circles,  it  is  considered  likely  that  a  triple  consolidation  bring¬ 
ing  together  Kroger,  American  Stores,  and  First  National 
Stores,  is  in  the  making.  American  Stores  is  strongly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Atlantic  States,  with  First  National  leading  in  New 
England  territory  and  moving  southward,  with  an  ambitious  ex¬ 
pansion  program  undertaken  in  Connecticut.  Kroger  is  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  Mid-West,  but  is  now  working  into  Southern 
markets  and  has  also  obtained  a  foothold  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  is  probable  that  many  small  chains  would  be  taken  into  the 
monster  chain  which  merger  of  American-Kroger-First  National 
would  develop,  and  that  a  nation-wide  chain,  likely  exceeding  in 
size  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  would  ensue. 
Canners  and  grocery  product  manufacturers  are  watching  with 
keen  interest  the  trend  toward  consolidation  in  the  chain  store 
field.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
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trend  toward  the  concentration  of  buying  power,  both  in  chain 
store  and  wholesale  grocery  circles,  and  this  has  tended  to  put 
the  canner  and  producer  at  a  disadvantage  in  many  instances. 
While  the  volume  of  business,  of  course,  continues  to  show  a 
healthy  growth  from  year  to  year  as  the  populatio  nof  the  coun¬ 
try  increases,  distributive  outlets  are  narrowing  in  number,  and 
with  many  producers  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  case  of 
placing  “all  of  their  eggs”  in  relatively  few  baskets.  Many 
producers  would  much  prefer  to  see  the  old  diversification  of  dis¬ 
tributive  facilities,  notwithstanding  some  of  the  uneconomic 
phases  of  its  operation,  seeing  in  the  concentration  of  buying 
power  a  distinct  menace  to  their  own  businesses. 

Exit  McLaurin — According  to  reports  current  in  some  gro¬ 
cery  circles,  the  way  to  a  merger  of  the  National  and  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  has  been  paved  by  an  intimation 
by  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association,  that  he  is  willing  to  retire  and  step  out  of  the 
picture  if  such  action  will  bring  the  two  organizations  into  ac¬ 
cord,  and  make  possible  a  merger  that  will  be  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  trade  as  a  whole.  There  is  nothing  official  in  any 
of  the  foregoing.  Various  reports  along  the  same  lines  have 
been  circulated  at  different  times  in  the  past  few  years.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  status  of  Mr.  McLaunn  has  been  one 
of  the  principal  stumbling  blocks  to  a  consolidation  of  the  two 
organizations,  although  there  are  other  obstacles  as  well.  From 
ten  years’  observation  of  the  workings  of  the  two  associations, 
the  American  at  that  time  being  the  Southern,  the  writer  feels 
quite  safe  in  saying  that  unless  Mr.  McLaurin  is  sincerly  de¬ 
sirous  of  retiring,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  do  so,  regardless 
of  any  possible  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  the  trade  as  a 
whole  and  wholesale  grocers  individually  by  consolidation  of  the 
two  organizations.  The  hold  which  Mr.  McLaurin  has  on  the 
membership  of  his  association  is  something  rare  in  the  annals  of 
the  business  life  of  this  country.  At  various  times,  he  has  had 
differences  with  his  associates,  or  rather  his  members,  and  with 
other  elements  in  the  grocery  industry,  but  at  no  time  has  he 
lost  the  support,  loyalty,  or  affection  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
membership.  He  has  made  mistakes,  who  of  us  do  not?  but 
they  have  generally  been  caused  by  overzealousness.  He  has 
been  quick  to  take  up  the  budgets  in  defense  of  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade,  and  is  credited  with  many  progressive  achieve¬ 
ments  in  bettering  conditions  within  the  trade.  His  chief  fault, 
as  seen  by  his  enemies  in  the  food  industry,  is  that  he  is  a 
fighter,  rather  than  a  diplomat.  Poossibly  Mr.  McLaurin  may 
feel  that  he  has  rendered  the  trade,  which  has  been  practically 
his  life’s  work,  all  the  service  which  he  has  in  his  power.  In 
such  a  contingency,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  will  be  willing 
to  step  down  and  out,  pai’ticularly  so  if  by  so  doing  he  can  heal 
the  breach  between  the  two  great  wholesale  grocers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  give  the  grocery  industry  a  united  organization.  But, 
as  previously  set  forth,  unless  Mr.  McLaurin  has  very  definite 
reasons  for  leaving  the  presidency  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  he  will  find  his  membership  very  much  op¬ 
posed  to  the  idea  of  his  giving  up  the  reins. 

The  Consent  Decree  Case — A  final  winding  up  of  the  packer 
consent  decree  case  is  indicated  by  announcement  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  granted  a  petition  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  General’s  office  for  a  review  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
reference  to  the  situation  created  by  the  intervention  of  the 
California  Co-operative  Canneries  in  the  consent  decree  case. 
M.  L.  Toulme,  secretary  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation,  writes:  “It  will  be  recalled  that  the  California  Co¬ 
operative  Canneries  was  permitted  to  intervene  by  reason  of  its 
contract  with  Armour  &  Company.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  May  1,  1925,  denied  the  motions  of  the 
Armour  and  Swift  group  of  defendants  to  vacate  the  decree,  but 
suspended  the  operation  of  the  decree  on  motion  of  the  can¬ 
neries.  The  Armour  and  Swift  groups  thereupon  appealed  and 
finally  these  appeals  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  validity  of  the  decree  was  upheld  in  its  de¬ 
cision  of  March  19.  The  question  of  the  suspension  of  the  decree 
was  not  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  because  that  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  the  case  was  not  then  before  the  court;  so  that 
the  decree  remained  suspended  although  the  opinion  of  our 
highest  court  completely  sustained  its  validity.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  clearing  up  this  peculiar  state  of  affairs,  the  Attorney 
General  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
a  writ  to  review  this  unusual  situation.  As  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  stated  in  his  petition,  this  effort  was  made  to  restore  the 
decree  to  operative  effect  and  to  render  it  enforceable  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  courts.  The  highest  court  will  now  re¬ 
view  the  entire  canneries  situation. 

At  the  time  of  the  intervention  in  the  case  by  the  California 
Co-operative  Canneries,  wholesale  grocers  claimed  to  have  evi¬ 


dence  to  show  that  the  canneries  were  actually  an  Armour  sub¬ 
sidiary.  This  charge,  however,  has  never  been  sustained. 

Overcoming  Chain  Competition — According  to  James  True, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association,  old  line  grocery  distributors  will  have 
to  carry  their  story  direct  to  the  American  consumers,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  believing  that  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  because  of 
the  volume  of  chain  store  advertising,  have  closed  their  columns 
to  the  old  line  distributors.  In  a  current  bulletin  to  the  trade, 
headed  “Will  you  do  your  part  to  overcome  chain  competition,” 
Mr.  True  writes:  “The  chain  store  problem  never  will  be  solved 
in  your  territory  until  the  women  are  advised  as  to  the  facts  of 
chain  distribution.  It  appears  that  the  newspapers  are  closed 
to  your  side  of  the  question;  but  you  can  go  direct  to  the  homes 
of  all  buyers  of  groceries  with  a  convincing  and  effective  state¬ 
ment  of  the  truth  if  you  will  co-operate  with  us.  Wherever 
our  report  ‘What  Every  Woman  Wants  to  Know  About  Grocery 
Shopping,’  has  been  adequately  distributed,  results  have  been 
immediate  and  satisfactory.  We  are  solving  the  chain  store 
problem  wherever  wholesale  grocers  are  co-operating  with  us, 
and  the  indications  are  that  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  in  any 
other  way.  A  large  number  of  orders  has  enabled  us  to  place 
a  better  printing  contract,  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  report 
from  $7.50  to  $6.50  per  thousand,  express  or  freight  extra.  The 
reports  are  wrapped  in  bundles  of  500,  and  you  can  order  as 
many  as  you  want.  We  find,  however,  that  cases  of  10,000,  or 
twenty  bundles,  make  the  most  convenient  and  economical  ship¬ 
ment.  We  have  a  special  memorandum  on  this  subject  for  your 
salesmen,  and  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  as  many  copies  as  you 
need.  Send  these  memorandums  out  to  your  men,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  will  easily  gain  their  enthusiastic  co-operation. 
A  large  number  of  wholesale  grocers  are  selling  this  report  as 
a  regular  part  of  their  business.  If  you  will  instruct  your  men 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  sell  at  least  500  to  every  independent 
grocer  in  your  territory,  and  to  pledge  them  to  see  that  the  re¬ 
ports  are  distributed  to  the  homes  of  their  communities,  we 
think  that  results  already  attained  assure  you  of  a  very  hand¬ 
some  increase  in  your  business.  All  of  the  authorities  we  have 
interviewed,  and  all  of  our  studies  and  investigations,  prove  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  the  chain  store  problem  cannot  be  solved  in 
any  other  way.  Therefore,  we  are  giving  you  the  strongest  and 
most  convincing  material  it  has  been  possible  to  prepare,  and 
it  will  get  results  for  your  company  if  you  will  do  your  part  in 
its  distribution.” 

A  New  Day  in  Distribution — Results  of  the  recent  trade 
practice  conference  in  Chicago,  where  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  adopted  resolutions  defining  fair  and  unfair  trading 
for  the  industry,  are  hailed  by  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  as  presaging  a  new  day  for  the  industry.  “The  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  resolutions,”  says  the  Association,  “is  the  longest 
step  forward  ever  taken  in  the  food  industry.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  have  consented  to 
sit  around  a  table  and  reason  together.  To  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  we  are  prepared  to  say  that,  through  these  resolutions,  you 
are  offered  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  assist  your  business  to  a 
better  condition  and  to  serve  well  and  truly  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  The  industry  has  emerged  from  this  conference  to  enter 
upon  a  more  prosperous  day,  fraught  for  manufacturer  and  dis¬ 
tributor  with  greater  confidence  in  each  other  and  a  finer  deter¬ 
mination  to  work  with  and  for  one  another  in  the  betterment  of 
the  industry  of  which  we  are  the  indivisible  parts.  We  urge 
every  wholesale  grocer  to  give  careful  study  to  these  resolutions 
and  lend  himself  to  rendering  them  effective.” 

Five  and  Ten  Cent  Items — The  entry  of  the  Woolworth  chain 
into  the  grocery  business  about  a  year  ago  has  brought  about 
a  marked  development  in  merchandising  of  low-priced  staples. 
The  Woolworth  chain  pioneered  in  10-cent  grocery  items,  and 
soon  was  handling  a  line  so  extensive  that  it  caused  serious  con¬ 
cern  to  independent  grocers.  The  latter  have  since  met  this 
threat  by  installing  in  their  own  stores  tables  featuring  grocery 
products  at  5  or  10  cents  per  unit,  mainly  the  latter  figure..  R. 
1C.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  whose  brands  have  been  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  Woolworth  stores  in  New  York,  have  developed  a 
large  line  of  low-priced  products  and  have  worked  up  a  good 
outlet  through  the  regular  retail  trade  for  these  interns.  This 
concern  estimates  that  there  are  close  to  750  grocery  items  that 
can  come  unuder  the  five  and  ten  cent  heading,  and  believes  that 
all  items  that  wholesale  at  95  cents  per  dozen  and  under  will 
come  under  that  classification.  Another  large  house  which  has 
been  specializing  in  the  five  and  ten  cent  items  with  its  retail 
trade  is  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  while  other  wholesale  grocers 
are  also  developing  this  business.  The  plan  is  found  most  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  cities,  where  there  are  many  apartment  dwellers 
and  smaller  families,  who  normally  buy  in  the  smallest  units 
available. 
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THE  PINEAPPLE  PEAR 

By  Bayou,  Special  Correspondent  The  Canning  Trade 
HE  Pineapple  Pear,  which  from  its  aroma  of 
pineapple  derives  its  name,  has  been  grown  in  this 
section  for  about  half  a  century,  and  the  history 
of  the  peas  as  far  as  can  be  learned  is  that  they  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  Chinese  “San”  Pears  imported  into  this 
country  about  fifty  years  ago. 

The  pineapple  pear  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
“Kieffer”  pear,  but  the  pineapple  pear  is  larger  in  size, 
it  has  less  fibre,  and  if  allowed  to  ripen  has  a  more 
mellow  texture. 

The  pineapple  pear  trees  are  very  prolific  and 
although  some  ten-year-old  trees  have  been  known  to 
yield  18  bushels  to  the  tree,  this  is  above  the  average, 
yet  12  and  even  15  bushels  to  the  tree  is  not  uncommon, 
while  some  20-year-old  trees  yield  30  bushels  and  some 
older  trees  as  high  as  60  bushels  to  the  tree.  The  trees 
commence  to  produce  fruit  when  they  are  about  four 
years  old. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  the  pineapple  pear  is 
blight  proof,  and  while  this  has  not  been  definitely 
established,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  blight-resisting 
varieties  of  pears  known. 

Pineapple  pears  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
sandy  soil  of  this  Gulf  coast  section  where  they  grow 
vigorously  with  practically  no  cultivation  or  attention, 
and  this  probably  in  a  way  has  served  to  prevent  the 
pineapple  pear  from  assuming  the  agricultural  impor¬ 
tance  that  it  justly  deserves. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  fruit  grows  so  well  and 
yields  so  abundantly  in  this  section  with  very  little  or 
no  cultivation  and  attention,  its  commercial  value  to 
my  way  of  thinking  has  been  greatly  underestimated 
and  apparently  very  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit  or  aggressively  market 
same,  so  it  may  be  said  that  no  real  attempt  has  been 
made  to  develop  its  commercial  possibilities,  and  from 
this  angle  of  the  situation  it  is  more  or  less  in  its  in¬ 
fancy;  therefore,  whatever  market  there  is  today  for 
pineapple  pears  has  been  created  with  very  little  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  growers  and  almost  entirely  on  the 
merits  of  the  fruit  itself  and  the  effort  of  the  housewife. 

The  principal  use  of  the  pineapple  pear  today  is  for 
preserving  and  canning,  and  this  may  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  present  indifferent  way  in  which  the 
trees  are  grown  and  the  somewhat  careless  methods 
of  handling  the  fruit  to  get  the  best  results  from  the 
market,  because  by  allowing  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the 
tree  until  well  matured,  it  has  been  found  that  it  can 
not  altogether  be  discounted  as  an  eating  pear,  hence 
this  would  indicate  that  the  fruit  has  even  some  possi¬ 
bilities  as  an  eating  pear.  The  tree  responds  to  cul¬ 
tivation,  therefore  by  more  extensive  cultivation  and 
culling  of  the  orchards  and  setting  out  young  growth 
or  planting  only  from  trees  that  yield  the  very  best 
fruit,  the  possibilities  of  the  pineapple  pear  as  an  eat¬ 
ing  pear  might  be  developed  and  certainly  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  for  preserving  and  canning  would  be  im¬ 
proved. 

Under  the  circumstances,  for  the  present,  it  is 
best  to  discuss  the  pineapple  pear  as  a  pear  for  pre¬ 
serving  and  canning.  The  housewife  in  this  territory 
has  experimented  extensively  with  the  pineapple  pear 
in  later  years  until  they  are  able  to  put  up  a  variety  of 
preserves  and  jams  from  the  pineapple  pear  that  is 
not  excelled  by  any  variety  of  pear  grown  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

The  commercial  canneries  in  this  section  only  in 
the  last  five  years  have  given  any  attention  to  the  pine¬ 
apple  pear  and  only  a  few  of  the  canneries  have  packed 


them  thus  far. 

While  the  pack  in  the  form  that  it  is  marketed  at 
present  is  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  yet  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  the  canners  of  a  new  product 
on  a  commercial  basis  would  pursue  the  safe  and  sane 
plan  and  feel  their  way  as  they  go  along,  therefore  the 
pineapple  pears  have  not  been  canned  in  the  South  to 
any  great  extent.  However,  there  is  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  them  available  to  produce  quite  a  nice  pack  and 
the  results  obtained  from  those  packed  have  been  very 
gratifying  and  encouraging.  By  consistent  work,  it 
is  believed  that  the  quality  of  the  pineapple  pear  pack 
is  going  to  be  improved  and  it  will  no  doubt  in  the 
next  few  years  develop  into  a  fairly  large  size  pack. 
As  a  starter,  the  canneries  of  this  section  have  found 
that  by  packing  the  pineapple  pear  in  a  light  syrup, 
about  15  to  20  degrees,  the  trade  is  taking  very  well 
to  them  in  markets  where  Kieffer  pears  canned  in 
Michigan  and  Maryland  are  in  demand,  and  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  pack  has  been  mar¬ 
keted  up  to  now.  They  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 
No.  2  cans  usually  bring  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  21/2  cans 
$1.35  per  dozen;  and  No.  10  cans  $4.50  per  3ozen, 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  The  pineapple  pear  being  firm,  the 
canned  product  that  is  marketed  now  is  used  exten¬ 
sively  for  salads  and  pies,  yet  as  it  makes  a  clear,  clean 
and  attractive  pack,  it  is  also  served  as  a  table  pear, 
although  it  is  not  packed  intended  to  be  served  as  a 
table  desert  on  account  of  its  low  syrup  content. 

The  fruit  is  abundant  and  with  some  research 
work  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  canneries  to  pack 
and  market  some  of  those  highly  prized  and  delicious 
pineapple  pear  preserve  and  jam  recipes  of  the  house¬ 
wives  in  this  section,  there  is  no  telling  to  what  extent 
the  growing  and  packing  of  pineapple  pears  in  the 
South  can  be  developed. 


Nov.  13-15th,  1928 — Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

November  22-23,  1928 — Indiana  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

December  3-4,  1928  —  Western  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

December  6,  1928 — Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

December  7th,  1928 — National  Kraut  Packers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

December  11,  1928 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Meeting,  York,  Pa. 

December  11-12,  1928 — Ohio  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

December  13-14,  1928  —  New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

December  18-19,  1928 — Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Ben  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

December  20-21,  1928 — Minnesota  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

January  3-4,  1929 — Ozark  Canners  Association,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark. 

January  3-5,  1929 — Northwest  Canners  Association. 

January  21  to  25,  1929 — National  Canners,  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies,  National  Food  Brokers 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

February  27-March  2,  1929 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Absolute  Seals  With 

** Bliss-’Pacific*’  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

Absolute  sealing  is  essential  to  a 
perfect  pack.  One  sure  way  to 
protect  your  pack  is  to  use  the 
“Bliss-Pacific”  No.  81  Double 
Seamer. 

The  high  speed— no  spill— ma¬ 
chine  that  has  been  successfully 
operated  for  a  number  of  years. 
Marking  attachment  furnished  if 
desired.  Details  on  request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland.  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmra  it  a  taving  gracm  in  a  a«na«  of  humor. 

Ralax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  bo  bottor  montally, 
phyaloally — and  finanelally 
Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  ora  walooma. 


n 


THE  BAD  PENNY 

Dean  of  Women — Did  you  read  the  letter  we 
sent  you? 

The  Shipped  Soph — Yes’m.  I  read  it  inside  and 
cutside.  On  the  inside  it  said  “You  are  requested  to 
leave  college,”  and  on  the  outside  it  said  “Return  in 
five  days,”  so  here  I  am. — Old  Maid. 


NERVOUSNESS 

Nervous  Easterner  (arriving  at  Kansas  farm  for 
a  visit) — I’m  so  glad  to  see  you.  Such  a  delightful 
place  you  have.  W-whe-where  is  your  cyclone  cellar? 
— Detroit  News. 


PAINFUL  PROOF 

A  foolish  boy  on  his  way  to  school  gorged  himself 
with  green  apples.  As  he  took  his  seat  the  teacher 
asked  him  to  name  the  present  season.  The  boy  arose 
in  spite  of  the  pain  in  his  stomach. 

“I’m  sure  it’s  not  the  apple  season,”  he  said 
timidly. 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  inquired  the  instructor. 

Without  a  second’s  hesitation  the  boy  replied:  “I 
have  inside  information.” — Ollapod. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service.w*  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adama  Street 
Chicaao. 


1  CRATES 

PACKING  BOXES  | 

1  Chapman 

&  Dewey 
Company 

Lumber  | 

11 

Manufacturers 

1 

1 1  Memphis, 

Tenn.  j 

II  All  V  tr'etles  Gam 

and  Coltonu'ood  Boxes  and  Cristes.  , 

ROOM  FOR  FOOD? 

“So  your  new  flat  has  a  kitchenette  and  a  dinette  ?” 
“Yes,  and  they’re  so  small  there  isn’t  room  for  a 
serviette.” — Detroit  News. 


DIZZY  DOTTY 

Sally — What  makes  you  so  giddy? 

Dotty — I  just  come  out  of  the  circulating  library. 
— Missouri  Outlaw. 


NO  PEP 

Grandma — Doesn’t  that  little  boy  swear  terribly? 
Grandson — Yes’m,  he  sure  does.  He  don’t  put  no 
expression  in  it  at  all. — Oregon  Oreange  Owl. 


CARELESS  OF  HIM 

Boy  (home  from  college  for  the  week-end) — Have 
you  seen  my  new  belt  around  the  house? 

Mother — No,  did  you  put  it  around  the  house? — 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository. 


EQUALITY 

Customer — Say,  waiter,  I  ordered  pumpkin  pie  and 
you  gave  me  apple. 

Waiter — That’s  all  right.  All  the  pies  are  punk 
in  here. — Bucknell  Belle  Hop. 


THEN  THE  PARTY  BROKE  UP 
The  club  members  were  distinctly  bored  by  the  un¬ 
ending  narratives  of  the  boastful  hunter:  “Reaching 
India,”  he  continued,  “I  first  met  the  man-eating  tiger.” 

Huh !  that’s  nothing,”  said  a  mild-looking  man  ris¬ 
ing  and  making  for  an  exit.  “I  once  saw  a  man  eating 
rabbit.” — Detroit  News. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES.  PASTES  ANU  EH  MS. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co..  New  York  City. 

AII.M  STBS,  for  Chain  DaTice*. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  \Vi». 

Apple  Paring  Machinaa.  See  i’afing  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chleholm-Bydar  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Baskau.  Wire.  Scalding,  Picking,  ate.  Sea  Can¬ 
nery  Suppliea. 


belts.  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

I.a  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte.  Ind. 
Hean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Mach. 

Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Hinda  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 


BLANCRERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  ^ 

Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  Sea  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltlmora. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimora. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimora. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimora. 
A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Bottia  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Casee.  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  Sea  Boxea,  CratM. 

Bottia  Corking  Machinaa.  Sea  Bottlara  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 
Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  Naw  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  Sea  Capa. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 


BOXES,  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Herlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Waatminatar  Machine  Works,  Weatminater.  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimora. 

BuckcU  and  Pails,  Fiber.  Saa  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

BuekaU  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  BuekaU. 
BuckeU.  Wood.  Sea  Cannery  Suppliaa. 
BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  ate. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimora. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Rennebnrg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetablaa,  ote. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Franeiaeo. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co..  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  Sea  Conveyors  and  Carriara. 
Can  Fillers.  Sea  Filling  Machinaa. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ama  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago. 

Slayaman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  Sea  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co..  Max.  Naw  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Haasaa  Caag.  Maehy.  Co..  Oodarbnrg.  Wis. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co..  Baltimore. 

Wheeling  Can  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayara  Mach.  Co..  Salam,  N.  J. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  ’Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  Sea  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora. 

Sprague-Sclla  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machinaa,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machinaa,  Can.  Sea  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Precaaa  Time. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sellt  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ama.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Colls. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Maehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrovor  Mfg.  0>..  San  Joso,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettlea,  Procaaa. 
COOLERS,  Continnsna. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co..  San  Jose.  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chisago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettlea,  Coppar. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  0>..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Spraguc-Solls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayara  Maehino  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BorliA,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brooloat.  M.  T. 


CORN  HUSKERS  ANU  SILKLMs 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Itcvlin.  \Vt». 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  ('hicago. 

United  Company,  Baltiiiiuro. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  Sao  Cum  Cseliat 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Beie* 
Bottle  Wrappers,  ste.). 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimora. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  i3altiniurs. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimora. 

CRATES.  Wooden. 

Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber  Co..  Memphis.  Tenn 
Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Msk> 
DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps.  ate.). 

American  Can  CIo..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy 

Double  Seaming  Machinaa.  Sea  Closing  Mask 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora. 

Siaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  etc. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wia. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co..  San  Joss.  Cal 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chishotm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimera. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (nut  hermeite^ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Naw  York. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boses,  Bexboards.  etc. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Fillers  snd  Cookers.  See  Corn  (^ker  Fill-r. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mrhy 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Csn. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co..  San  Josa.  Cal. 
Ayara  Machire  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  V. 

P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimors. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimora. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mask 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  C!o.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Cataup.  elr. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cana.  Saa  Cana.  Tin. 

Fruit  Grader*.  See  Clean.  A*  Orad.  UeH,.  ”  v 
Fruit  Parer*.  Se*  Fartag  Msabiaga. 
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FRUIT  PITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Htg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y,  .  ..  .  .  _ , 

Fruit  Preesee.  See  Cider  Maken  Machinery. 
Gaaoline  FirepoU.  See  Cannery  Suppllee. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Madiinery  Mfre. 
Berlin-Chapntan  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Roblne  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spraffue-Sella  C^rp.,  Chicago. 

Generator*,  Electric.  See  Motor*. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  Tumblers  etc, 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfandler  Co.,  Rocheater,  N.  Y. 

Snraflrue-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago.  , 

*^yemor*.  Steam.  See  Fow«  Plant 
Gravity  Carrier*.  See  Carrier*  and  Conveyor*. 
Green  Com  Husker*.  See  Cora  Mehv 

Green  Pea  Cleanere^See  Clean  and  Grad  Mehy. 
Hoisting  and  Caning  Machine*.  See  Crane*. 
Huller*  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hitler*. 

Husker*  and  Silker*.  See  Cora  Husker*. 
INSURANCE.  Canner*’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Y^raer,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettle*.  See  Kettle*.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam, 
y.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolw,  Ind. 
jprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper.  Plain  or  Jackets. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaiwlis,  Ina. 

A.  K.  Robin*  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kottle*.  Enameled.  See  Tank*.  Gl*»*-Llned. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayar*  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  ^_J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wi*. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  In^.  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES,  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES.  MIscellaneou*. 

A.  K.  Robin*  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  C>ty. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  A  Bro..  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Klttredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O, 

Markers,  Can.  See  SUmpers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayar*  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  h^CHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wi*. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cana.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinelair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Roger*  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T, 


F.  Hamachck  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wi*. 

Huntl^  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinelair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wi*. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitter*. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screen* 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Elquipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Am*  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sleysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Cora.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
SEEDS,  Canners’,  Ail  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mehy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Maehlnes. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINBRT. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinelair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Cera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wi*. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters.  Pea.  See  Cleaniag  and  GradiBir  Mehy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Sinelair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  Sec  Gen 
eral  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Cto.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Anu  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Bras* 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burnins 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang,  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wi*. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman,  A  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywher* 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS.  GAUGES,  etc. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
The  MellingriflBth  Co..  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  CountershafU.  See  Speed  ihw 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamaehek  Co.,  Kawaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayar*  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  (lorp-,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Frnlt,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

Washing  and  SesJding  Baskets.  See  Baskets 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Bee 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Prodnets 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Maeh 
WYANDOTTR,  SaniUry  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  (te.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Slaysman 


»  NEW 
IMPROVED 


Sanitary  Can  Top  Dryer 


This  End  Dryer  has  been  con¬ 
structed  with  the  very  best  com¬ 
bination  of  Heat  and  Time. 
Unlike  others,  it  is  guaranteed 
not  to  bake  the  compound,  but 
promotes  the  exact  consistency 
of  the  compound  to  give  the 
best  results.  It  is  made  in  three 
sizes,  6,  8  or  12  Disc.  Daily 
capacity  is  as  follows: 


6-Disc 

8-Disc 

12-Disc 


SLAYSMAN  &  CO 

801-1 1  E.  Pratt  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

- QUALITY  PACK - 1 

Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  ’expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 


800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


